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e of the most progressive and most sane 
tors in America, is Hon. John W. Zeller, 
Schools of 


Whenever he writes or speaks on edu- 


Commissioner of Common 


nal subjects, he exhibits both common and 


mmon sense. In this issue of the Jour- 
we are glad to have him speak to our 
ers, and we feel sure that what he has to 
will be more valuable than anything that 


ould write. His subject is 


The Rural High School 
.e rural high school is just as essential to 
mplete scheme of education for the country 
ie city high school is to a complete scheme 


No. 9 
of edueation for the city. There are many 


reasons why vigorous and aggressive measures 
should be enacted to stimulate and build up 
the rural high school. 

1. Because country life and country en- 
for 


study and a better opportunity to secure th 


vironments afford a better opportunity 
raw material for a good education. 

2. The home of the youth of tender years is 
the best place in the world for his boarding 
and lodging place. 

3. The rural high school will save several 
years now wasted in useless repetition of 
studies. 

1. The rural high school affords the oppor- 
tunity of securing an industrial education 
suited to the needs of a rural people. 

5. The rural high school affords the oppor- 
tunity for the development of the rural spirit, 
a spirit that would magnify and exalt respect 
and love for country life, “a spirit that would 
awaken a deeper interest in the children in 
the problems of rural betterment and hasten 
the time when the rural community will be re- 
garded as the ideal place in which to live.” 

6. The rural high school could become the 
Let 
the school be equipped with a course of study 


center of great agricultural possibilities. 


and laboratory the equal of the city school and 
adapted to the rural community life, with an 
agricultural expert as one of the teachers, who 
ean estimate the rural possibilities that would 
result from such high school centers in each 
township. A high school so equipped would 
find numerous ways not only to develop the 
rural spirit in the pupils, but to aid the farm- 
ers. The problem of fertilization, the problem 
of the different types of soil and crops adapted 
to each type, the problem of crop rotation, of 
stock judging, of protecting crops and fruits 
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against the ravages of insects which destroy 
millions every season; the forest problem— 
these are a few of the many problems that an 
agricultural expert in the rural high school 
could materially aid in solving. 

7. In addition to this work for the youth, 
this high school agricultural teacher could con- 
duct short courses in agriculture for the bene- 
fit of the farmers of the community. The agri- 
cultural department conducted by the United 
States and the various States does not reach 
the average farmer. The agricultural reports 
and bulletins do not reach the most needy 
farmers. 

There has been a failure to connect the agri- 
cultural colleges and departments with the 
farmer. The rural high school could become 
the depository and distributing center for 
everything of value published by the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations. 

The high school agricultural teacher could 
awaken an interest in the value of these re- 
ports and bulletins, and these, with an agricul- 
tural library, would become effective in mak- 
ing a helpful connection between the farmers 
of each township and our agricultural schools. 
In these, and many other ways, the rural high 
schools could awaken an interest and render 
inestimable service to the rural community. 

8. Undue emphasis should not be placed in 
the rural high school on industrial education. 
“Man cannot live by bread alone.” The 
course of study should be well ballasted with 
academic studies. Education for avocation is 
at least equally as important as education for 
vocation. This rural high school should be- 
come a center for many social and literary ad- 
vantages. The ideal rural high school would 
have a library of wisely selected books and 
become a center of distribution of the best 
books, magazines and periodicals and scientific 
works demanded in the community. It would 
have a lecture course and other social and lit- 
erary entertainments. 

9. Not many of our rural youth at present 
have the opportunity of securing a critical 
knowledge and appreciation of good literature. 
Without this knowledge they cannot appre- 
ciate good books, books which during the hours 
when they are not employed in the struggle 





for bread and butter will make life we.) jj, 
ing. The culture studies—literature, 
music and art—should have a large plo. + in 
course of study for the country. The rirq 
well as the city youth must be fittéd “t.. oni, 
the things of the mind and higher life, i. thir 
the best thoughts of the best men as th. x » 
enshrined in art and literature.” I woul: ha», 


; 
LOM, 
4s 
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the rural high school made a potent . /; 
center and inspire the rural youth with the ide, 
that the best place to live is in the count 
and that scie ntific farming is as honorahie an, 
may become as qre ata profession a8 law ¢ 
medicine. 

The ideal rural high school would afford o 
these advantages and opportunities, and thy 
general social, intellectual and moral upliti 
“would be too great to be estimated.” 


TIME AND EFFORT. 


But you say that this adjustment and trans 
formation will take time and effort. True, 
but the time is ripe to move toward this ides 
by leaps and bounds. From many sources 
comes the ery of the decadence of our rural 
Many rural communities are eager 
for the improvement of their schools. Our 
most intelligent farmers are coming to realize 
that technical and scientific knowledge is essen. 
tial to the most successful farming and that 
the rural youth must be taught these sub- 
jects to the end that we may perpetuate our 
agricultural prosperity. Yes, it will take time. 
and effort, and organization and legislation to 
solve this rural school problem, but in solving 
it we shall solve one of the most fundamental 
problems of this century—the problem of 
checking the movement of population from the 
country to the city. One way to check this 
movement is to build up a system of rure! 
schools which will give equality of educational 
opportunity to our rural youth. 

Education in the country for the country 
needs heroic treatment. I do not believe in 
making haste slowly in attempting to solv 
this problem. I believe in evolution—not 4 
purely natural evolution, but evolution stimt- 
lated by vigorous organization, expert leader- 
ship and wise legislation. 


schools. 
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jt - a trite saying that you can not legislate 
eop inte righteousness; but one of the chief 
ms of legislation, is to create conditions 
favo: ‘ble to training teachers to give instruc- 
righteousness. Law today, no less than 
ent Hebrew economy, is a school-master 

| men to higher and better ideals. 


MORE ADEQUATE SUPERVISION. 


\|| of the States have made some provision 
ural school supervision; very few have an 
vlequate system of county school supervision. 
\ll of the States west of the New England 
states, eveept Ohio, have some form of county 
spervis.on. 

In Ohio, after nearly a half century of op- 
ional township supervision and twelve of 
iownship centralization, not more than 150 of 
the 1369 townships are under supervision that 
-)pervises. More than a quarter of 4 million 
of rural school youth in our State have no su- 
ervision worth the name. 

In the States which have the best system of 
ounty supervision marked improvements have 
een made in the rural schools, but even here 
t is conceded that the county unit is too large 
for close, adequate supervision. The township 
nit, it is quite generally conceded, is too smal! 
for a State-wide system of adequate super- 
vision. There is a growing tendency in Ohio 
toward a system of rural school supervision 
uvolving both of these principles—the one ex- 
pressed in a mandatory county superintend- 
ency, making the county the unit for school ad- 
ministration, and the other principle expressed 
1 mandatory group-township districts with a 
supervisor whose chief function is to be super- 
ision. This scheme embodies both principles— 
the federating, systematizing and unifying 
principle, expressed in the county superintend- 
ent. and the close, adequate supervision prin- 
iple expressed in a group-township district 
sipervisor. This is the ideal toward which 
Ohio is striving and tending. 

{mong the numerous duties and powers 
ested in the county superintendent, the fol- 
lowing should be some of the more specific 


powers: 


1. To study educational needs and condi- 
tions, with a view of reorganizing the rural 
school system to meet the demands of this new 
industrial age. | 

2. To create wholesome, enlightened public 
sentiment so essential to all school improve- 
ment, 

3. To encourage centralization and consoli- 
dation where practicable and group-township 
districts for effective supervision where the 
former are not practicable. 

1. Zo encourage, stimulate and lead in the 
establishment of rural high schools. 

5. To become, as he has in some States, the 
strong right arm of the State Department of 
Education. 

6. To federate, unify and utilize all the edu- 
cational forces of the county to make our rural 
school education more vital and effective. 

The county superintendent should be free 
to give much time and to place great emphasis 
on the rural high school problem. Under wise 
and expert leadership, he could consolidate the 
township with the poor, struggling village 
high school and thus secure a sufficient tax 
duplicate to support one first-class high school 
with a strong department for the teaching of 
agriculture. The well-equipped rural high 
school, as I see it in our State, is fundament- 
ally essential to an effective system of educa- 
tion in the country for the country. 


ss Ss 


Education for efficiency always will depend 
more upon the equipment of the superintendent 
and the teacher than upon the equipment of 
the school building. It seems to us a crime 
for anyone to be appointed to supervise what 
he himself does not understand. It is equally 
as great a crime for the teacher to attempt to 
give instruction in something that he does not 
know. In order for teachers to have confi- 


dence in their superintendent or principal. 
they must believe in his honesty and ability. 
The same is true with reference to the rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the pupil. 
Let us by all means have good school build- 
ings, but let us first of all have good superin- 
tendents, good principals and good teachers. 
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CORRECT PRONUNCIATION 


research Romany 
resoluble tomola 
resource Roosevelt 
respiratory Roquefort 
respite Rosalind 
retail (noun) Rosamond 


retail (verb) Rosecrans 
retch Rosny (Leon de) 


retrograde Rosseau 


revocable Roxana 
ribald Rubaiyat 
rinse _ Rucellai (Gardens) 


roseola Ruthven 

route Ruy Blas 

Sabaoth 

Sabine (Cross Roads) 
Sabine (Mountains) 
Sabine (Sir Edward) 
Sabines 

said Said (Port) 


sachem 
sachet 
sacrifice 
sacrilege 


sacrilegious 


At the request of a subscriber, we indicate 
the pronunciation of the following proper 
names: 

Yemassee—pronounced Yem-ass-ee with ac- 
cent on the first and last syllables, placing the 
principal stress on the last. 

Sanutee—pronounced San-u-tee with accent 
on the first and last syllables, placing the 
principal stress on the last. 

Mayre—pronounced Mar-ee with accent on 
the last syllable. 

Riis—pronounced Reese. 


Muir—pronounced Mure, long u. 


& & 


Virginia State Summer Schools 


Big Stone Gap, Supt. J. N. Hillman, Con- 
ductor, Coeburn. 

Chase City, Supt. R. R. Jones, Conductor, 
Petersburg. 

Covington, Supt J. H. Saunders, Conductor, 
Richmond, Bellevue School. 

Emory, Supt. S. R. McChesney, Conductor, 
Bristol. 

Farmville, Dr. J. L. Jarman, Conductor, 
Farmville. 
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Fredericksburg, Supt. J. P. Neff, Con +, 
Staunton. 

Galax, Mr. F. 
Roanoke. 

Harrisonburg, Prof. Julian A. Burrus 
ductor, Harrisonburg. 

Luray, Supt. Jas. G. Johnson, Con 
Charlottesville. 

Martinsville, Mr. E. P. Painter, Con 
Roanoke. 

Newport News, Mr. Ernest G. Shawe: 
ductor, Norfolk. 

University of Virginia, Prof. Br R 
Payne, Conductor, University. 

Winchester, Mr. J. D. Harris, Condicto: 
Amelia. 


’ 
| 


B. Fitzpatrick, Con 


FOR COLORED TEACHERS 


Cambria, Mr. E. A. Long, Conductor, (am 
bria. 

Chase City, Supt. J. B. Terrell, Conductor. 
Chase City. 

Danville, Mr. D. Webster Davis, Conducto 
Richmond. 

Hampton, Dr. G. P. Phenix, Conductor 
Hampton. 

Manassas, Mr. L. P. Hill, Conductor, Ma 
nassas. 

Petersburg, Prof. J. H. Johnson, Conductor. 
Petersburg. 

Richmond, Prof. Geo. A. Hovey, Conductor. 
Richmond. 





Opinions have a value; convictions mold th 
world. 

The graciousness of culture is humbling th 
arrogance of knowledge. 

The love that cleanses the lover will purif! 
the world. 

A life is alive as long as it is used to giv 


live. 

The motive gives the quality to the act. 

We keep the best things when we give thie! 
to others. 

Teach and live the best things and right 
eausness will fill the earth. 
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WHY WE MUST HAVE A STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION IN VIRGINIA 


JOHN S. PATTON, Librarian University of Virginia 


ievements in a democracy are certainly 

the acquirement and right use of power 

e democrat. The pursuit of education 

quest for power, and there is no way in 

power can be acquired without educa- 

is a concomitant; no matter how we settle 

juestion raised by Aristotle as to wheth- 

-ducation alms at virtue, the useful things 
fe or at abstract science. 

at knowledge is power the whole world 

It is an aphorism. The achieving 

es know it and seek their aids where pow- 

to be found—among the trained. From 

ess than one per cent of our population 

has been college trained the United 

states Government takes more than half of its 

servants, and its legislative, judicial and 

executive places are filled in even a larger way 

iien from college. The uneducated man car- 

| fearful handicap; and the country finds 

m at once its greatest loss and its largest 


esses, 


oblem. 
[he thoughtful lover of his State scans anx- 
-|\vy the men upon whom rests the privilege 
‘izenship, and with even more concern the 
‘titude of the young who are approaching 
full responsibility. Are they acquiring 
wer and right ideals? Are they preparing 
to go up, or sink downward, or only to drift 
ong on an ineffective level ? 
(he doctrine that suffrage, to be safe. must 
sed on developed and trained intelligence 
innounced long ago and has won universal 
eptanee. And long ago the public schools 
re founded as a sure defense of liberty 
ough the elevation and strengthening of 
citizenship. We like to think that they 
e so well fulfilled their mission as to leave 
ing more to be done. 
lhe facts are very interesting and surpris- 
v: enough so. certainly, to justify repeating 
statistics which disclose them with all the 
ision of figures: There are 615.379 chil- 
of school age in Virginia. Probably 


0”) of these are in private institutions and 





certainly 401.565 are in the public schools—a 
total of 421,565 in school and a total of 193,714 
out of school. 

If, in reality, we have 193,714 out of school 
age attending no school, our public schools, 
even when combined with our private ones, 
are not fulfilling their mission so well as to 
leave nothing more to be done. I am not 
seeking to indict Virginia or the Virginia 
The trouble is national, for 
statistics show that only 50 pupils in 1,000 
in America reach the high school. 

A little scrutiny of the statistics for 1909-10 
will be instructive: 


school system. 











of 7 (hut of 

school age 12 School school 

Children 7 to 9 years 174,361 138,875 35,456 
Children 10 to 14 years 245,525 185,047 58,478 
Children 15 to 17 years =: 126,408 62,000 64,459 
Children 18 to 20 years 70,895 15,634 55,261 
615,279 401,565 213,714 


Here we find one-third of all of the chil- 
dren are missing the benefits of education. 
We find more: Only one in eight of the more 
than 600,000 Virginia children of school age 
remain in school after the age of 14; when 
they reach 15, more than half, and when they 
reach 18 nearly three-fourths take their books 
and leave school forever! When they reach 
18 and over only one in forty is in school. 
What is the destiny of the thirty-nine? 

The power of books as books is not over 
children under fifteen. There is a certain 
period of life, say from eight to fifteen or 
sixteen vears of age, when the mind, like the 
body, is not yet firm enough for laborious and 
close operations. If applied to such it falls an 
early victim to premature exertion; exhibit- 
ing. indeed, at first, in these young and tender 
subjects the flattering appearance of their be- 
ing men while they are vet children, but end- 
ing by reducing them to be children when they 
should be men. The school library is offered 
to a constituency four-fifths of which are in- 
competent to receive from it benefits which 
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will presevere unless library relations are main- 
tained up to the time of full mental maturity 
a point which is reached, as we have seen, 
long after the school days of most Virginia 
children. If this is true, the blessings and 
benefits of books as such—not as texts, but as 
persuasive philosophers and helpful friends— 
must reach four-fifths of the boys and girls 
of Virginia beyond their school days. To 
bring its young citizens into effective touch 
with books must be the task of the State, per- 
formed outside of its schoois. 

Is it worth performing! If it is worth 
while to maintain public schools for the rea- 
son assigned—the strengthening of the citizen 
for the increasing stability of the State and 
the nation—it is worth while to put books in 
the reach of all if thereby we can continue 
to a higher plane the progress begun in the 
public schools toward ideal citizenship. Tak- 
ing the people in the mass—the only way in 
which the State can deel with them—there is 
no other method by which education can be 
continued after school days. That it can be 
way, and that in this way the 
best of those once in school but now out in the 
world can be reached, I firmly believe. The 
choice spirits among these one time public 
school pupils will lead, the incompetent will 
follow, and the integrity of the government 
will find its sure safeguard. 


done in thi 


I but repeat when I say we must reach the 
inevitable conclusion that the real need for a 
library commission is no more and little less 
than the need for wise and far-reaching or- 
ganization behind popular education. The 
library and education must be associated facts 
in proportion as they are related needs. If it 
is sound democracy to begin with the public 
school it is sane to end with the public library. 
The education which stops with the school— 
that is, with the school days—does not go as 
far to benefit society and the State as society 
and the State need. 


If these propositions are true, the whole 
case is in sight, and a glance at it is sufficient 
If the integrity of the State is 
dependent on enlightened citizenship, then the 
State should contribute as far as it can the 


to take it in. 
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means of enlightenment. This it must «5 }y 
creating in the boyhood and schoolho:.| 9; 
the young citizen a friendship with bows, , 
realization of their value, and an oppor' nity 
for him, when he has left school, to ass. iat. 
with them in the free library of the city. 
town and village. 

In Virginia, at present, the need for |jook 
in all of its centers of population is greater 
than for libraries in the schools. The jain 
that pupils who leave school for good at six 
teen years of age are not ideally or even eile 
tively educated for full citizenship is gener 
ally true. And yet the picture is obscure. If 
it were possible to line up on some great pa- 
rade ground the classes of our young in 
Virginia the potential citizens of the future 
the picture would amaze the State. We 
would see in one great line 323,000 children 
destined to leave school before they are old 
enough to take hold of the solid and enduring 
gifts of educatidn; in another great lin 
193,000 children in more pathetic condition 
still because they are not in any school; and 
in a third line—a very thin one—77.000 Vir. 
ginia children who have been kept in school 
after they have reached the age of seventeen. 
I need not point out that upon the thin line 
rests the hope of the Commonwealth. 

What are we going to do with the 323,000 
who leave school while yet little children’ 
What with the 193,000 that are in no school! 
If we do anything it must be outside of the 
schools: and the doing must be committed to 
a library commission. 


LET EDUCATION BE PRACTICAL 
FRANK MONROE BEVERLY 


The crying need in educational cireles 1s 
something more practical than is given in the 
ordinary routine of study. An education with- 
out a practical basis is poorly worth while. The 
question in business should not be, “How 
much do you know?” but, “How much can 
you do?” Or, in other words, “How much of 
what you know can you do?” The practical 
side must assert itself. The dreamer may 
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is dreams to others to carry them out, 
se of executive ability are more often 
with ideas or dreams of their own, 
must be wrought out on the anvil of 
e, to the exclusion of others’ dreams. 
\s from the moral significance involved, 
ea is perhaps clearly exemplified in Holy 
Writ where we are commanded to be not only 
s of the word, but doers as well. 
\r humble suggestion for the school-rocm, 
fireside, where “preside” these having 
, with formal education, the writer hopes 
ot come amiss in this connection. When 
If ny point touching the question of education 
der consideration, endeavor always to 
nt the practical side, and to show the re 
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lations that exist between knowledge and prac- 
tice. Abstract principles are no better than 
theories that have not been put to the test 
Let there be a clearly defined con 
from the 
printed page and the things practical with 
to Endeavor to 
practical and living illustrations of the prin 
do not let the idea of reality 
that only words present it 


of practice. 
nection between the lesson taught 
which it has do. present 
ciples involved 
be so remote 
words that have not the power to enforce an 
idea. Let the principles taught in geography 
be actuatly demonstrated by the world in min 
lature: the principles of chemistry, by the a: 


cusl manipulation of chemicals: the principles 


of agriculture, by actual pursuit. 
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LIMIT of EFFECTIVE MENTAL EXERCISE 
- WILLIS A, JENKINS 
ne 
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Superintendent Jenkins admiring one of his Schoolrooms 
After long years of destructive work, we from too much jumping rope or too much 





I have learned that violent physical exercise is 
than no exercise at all. The young 
. id easily suffers harm by over-exertion. 
How often do they come in with headaches 


+ \M rse 





baseball. Nature refuses to allow our igno- 
rance or lack of direction and limitation over 
the child’s exercise to go further in its de- 


structive work. Occasionally when we fail to 
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guard properly the growing child nature shows 
us our ignorance or criminal negligence by 
the death from over-exertion of one these loved 
ones. 

Our calisthenics, our physical directors, our 
playground inspectors are now emphasizing, 
demanding gentle exercise. Wise parents are 
guarding the children in this particular. God 
speed the day when every parent will guard 
children from the serious danger of violent 
exercise. 

But we have not as yet begun to discuss the 
more serious damage done children day by 
day in our schools by too difficult mental exer- 
cises. Parents now and then call our atten- 
tion to the nervousness caused by overstudy, 
but it is now time we were learning that not 
only do the children forget what they learn 
and do when the meiutal exercise is “beyond 
them”, but it is either stultifying or nerve de- 
stroying. 

Every student of children must have 
learned that they can be made to do mental 
“stunts”, but that they forget them quickly, 
or that it is a useless exercise, for neither 
the knowledge nor power employed can be 
employed for further development in any line. 

rhis seems to be the test—if the knowledge 
gained or the power exercised can be further 
developed, if the power shown can be used in 
higher exercise, then it is good; but there must 
be a reserve strength or we do serious damage 
to the delicate mental structure. Occasionally 
mental monstrosities, born to grow old abnor- 





mally, and generally to die young, are para 
and taken up by faddists for imitation 
treatment of normal children. The 
Harvard twelve years of age has done | :\to! 
damage to those ready to imitate, in the ‘an 
ling of normal children, the acts of these men 
tal monstrosities. It would be equally wis 
to put the child down and let a horse stand 
him as Sandow did, or attempt by crue! treat 
ment to make such a physical monstrosity ou 
of the “average child”. 

To my mind, this is one of the curses of th 
school today and they do in some of the work 
curse more than bless these delicate organism: 

Why should a grade of children cleyey 
years of age be asked “if I buy oranges at { 
for a dime, and sel! them at 3 for a dime. 
what per cent. will I gain?” If the schoo 
can think such a thought, it is a straining of 
the fibre which corresponds to straining t)\ 
back by physical strain in lifting too heav 
weights. 


I only open up a subject that volumes wil 
be some day written about. Some day eve! 
ordinary teachers will learn that thinking 
within certain limits of difficulty is the «& 
mand of the growing brain to the same extent 
that gentle exercise is the demand of the phy- 
sical body, but that violent mental exercise 
is more deadly than violent physical exercise. 
and that no one can be trusted with child de 
velopment who does not safeguard the mental 
exercise of school children against too severe 
thought. 





THE STORY * 


ROBERT T. KERLIN 


The art of story telling is one of the earliest 
among men. In early stages of culture it is 
a chief, if not a sole. means of entertainment 
and instruction. Facts, fancies. beliefs, specu- 
lations. ethics. philosophy. were all embodied 
in tales. It is inevitable, therefore. since the 
art was so popular. that manv kinds of story 
should be developed. and that each kind 


Convright 1911 by Robt. T. Kerlin 


should be distinguished by certain peculiar! 
ties of form and content. Since it is a sound 
maxim that the nature of any object, its clas: 
and quality, should be understood before it 
can be taught, so in a series of brief chap 
ters we will undertake to explain and giv 
examples of the. several kinds of stories. to- 
gether with suggestions about the teaching of 
them. To the question. What is the educa- 
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vaiue of the story’ let us for the pres- 
rect our minds. 

\ good story is a well organized series of 
v=: and happenings, having a definite be- 
ng, orderly progress, and logical conclu- 

The main effects of a good story upon 

hild are suggested by this description. 
Qroer, organization, proportion, and reason- 
ness—these are the main qualities of a 
these are therefore the main results in 
hild’s habit of thinking and mode of 


(he imagination is the special faculty by 
h the story was originally made and 
ough which in the hearer or reader it oper- 

Something ideal in conduct or charac- 
< conceived by the author; he proceeds 
nvent characters, situations, and a fabric 
vents, called a plot, in which to make his 
eption concrete and real. Imaginatively 

bodied thus in a story an idea becomes im- 
ressive and remains in the mind associated 
th persens, things, and events which have 
excited interest and feeling. This is the 
hole secret of the charm and potency of a 
good story. It takes hold of the imagination, 

t arouses emotion, it carries home to the 

mind, thus awakened, a living image of truth. 

And, “truth embodied in a tale shall enter in 

it lowly doors,” where truth sermonically. or 
entifieally, or philosophically stated shall 
ike no entrance, or, if perchance entering, 

| fail to abide as an attractive guest and 
mpanionable presence. 

\Ve have seen how much in need of discipline 

d control is the imagination of childhood. 

\ctive enough, it may be, but active to no 
| and without definite results, because law- 
ss and uncontrolled. Its activity, to be fruit- 
. must be erganized. Now, the story is the 
st efficient form of art in the accomplish- 
ent of this result, for in a story of whatso- 
er kind. however full of fancy. everything. 
irting from accepted premises, is prob- 

Its development is 


le, reasonable, orderly. 
accordance with the artistic laws of its 
ecies: its materials are pnt in organic rela- 
‘ion to one another: its conclusion is a logica: 
All this is effective in any mind, 


cessity. 


upon any character, in measure as it is appre 
hended. These are wsthetic qualities, and ethi 
cal qualities as well. Their effects are un 
portant in the life of the child in every way. 
For life itself should be a well-ordered, logi 
cal, beautiful, and purposeful story. These 
are the qualities of a story. 

What are the elements of a story to which 
they especially belong’ A consideration of 
these will bring us to a full appreciation of 
results to be expected in the teaching of this 
species of literature. The story elements of 
chief note and the most capable of being 
taught are: Structure. Plot, Episode, Incident, 
and Character. These are the elements which 
belong specifically to the story, and in which 
the qualities of the story, discussed above, ex 
hibit themselves. How shall each element be 
studied and appreciated ? 


A. STRUCTURE 


Structure, as being that element of a story 
in which order, development, and proportion 
appear, is deeply significant. It means the 
organization and management of materials. 
Its function and etfect in a story can best be 
appreciated, perhaps, in the art of archi- 
tecture. A house of whatever size and for 
whatever purpose must have a plan. Room 
has relation to room. door to window, roof to 
wall, and so on. All the parts are shaped, lo 
cated, and proportioned with reference to one 
another. In order that one may go through 
it without confusion, the parts must not only 
be property arranged with reference to one an 
other, but they must be fittingly united. Then. 
as a condition of making your way without 
perpetual confusion through such edifice, say 
a museum or art gallery, you must have a men 
tal picture of the plan or structure of it. It is 
precisely so in making your way through a 
story. Its organization or structure must be 
clear, and the joining of part to part must be 
distinct. Now a child that should live in a 
rambling. tumble-down house that had no or 
der or proportion about it. might be expected 
to feel the influence of it to the detriment of 
his character. Likewise. he would be influ- 
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enced by a beautiful structure in a contrary 
way. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The introduction sets forth the time, place, 
and persons of the story, or in some way an- 
swers the questions, when? where? and who? 
It should be studied thoroughly—thoroughly, 
because all the course of the succeeding nar- 
rative flows from the initial situation, and 
nothing can be understood of what follows if 
the relation of character to character and the 
circumstances of the setting be not understood. 


(f. DEVELOPMENT 


The action of the story is started by the 
relation of some incident which springs from 
the situation and circumstances set forth in 
the introduction.. The question, what? begins 
to have arn answer; that is, we begin to learn 
what the persons of the story do and suffer. 
In the first general study, the series of the 
main groups of events will be assigned their 
place and value in furthering the general ac- 
tion. The types of character will be identi- 
fied without the making of minute analyses, 
and their interplay will be noted. 


Ill. CONCLUSION 


The conclusion will be judged with refer- 
ence to effectiveness. fitness, and reasonable- 
ness, Poet Cc justi will he noted. 


LB Pi.OT 


The expression, “to spin a yarn,” meaning to 
fabricate a story, is common in popular speech. 
It is a truly significant expression. The fig- 
ure of spinning or weaving is strikingly illus- 
The vari- 
ous incidents, happenings, doings, characters, 


trative of the making of a story. 
situations, ali are so united, and interrelated. 
and interlaced, as it were, by threads of inter- 
est and chains of cause and effect, that the 
term plot (something woven) is applied to 
the result. Plot and complicate (twist and 


fold together) are etymologically related. 


Unity of design in the use of a multiplicit of 
elements is the distinction of a good plot. | 
is this which marks it as a work of ar 
contradistinction to a group of mere hap) «n 
ings. 

The simplest analysis of plot reveals five « \e- 
ments, namely,—Exposition, Entanglement, 
Climax, Disentanglement, and Denouenvent. 
Since these terms are employed in literary 


- — 


criticism in a technical sense, a concise 
planation here will serve the zeader’s conv 
ence. In the typical story of some degree of 
elaborateness, all the situations, circumstances, 
happenings, and doings have a certain trend, 
making for or against the success or happi 
ness of the hero; but here his fortunes take a 
new turn. All these things either change and 
tend in the opposite direction and bring about 
results different from what they first promised, 
or they lift the hero to a higher plane of pros 
perity in reward for early adversities. By this 
process the writer has stimulated the interest 
of the reader, excited his curiosity, mystified 
him, and kept his mind in a state of pleasur- 
able excitement, suspense, and speculation. 
The first trend of the stcry, or first process, is 
the Weaving of the Plot, or Entanglement: 
the turning point which occurs near the mid, 
dle, is the Climax; the later trend, is the Dis- 
entanglement or Unweaving of the Plot: the 
outcome of it all is the Denouement. 


C. EPISODE AND INCIDENT 


An Episode is a series of incidents consti 
‘uting a miniature story framed in by the 
larger story of which it is a part. In consists 
of a series of incidents as the complete stor) 
consists of a series of Episodes. The Episodes 
of a story are the main divisions of its ma 
terials. An Incident is any single occurrence 
‘na story. These two elements, Episode and 
Incident, are not commonly spoken of as dis 
tinct things, yet such they are, and both 
terms are »eeded in analyzing the action of a 


story. However, because they are so closely 


related, we can make certain general comments 
regarding their use which are equally applica- 
While Incident strictly means a 


ble to both. 
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ening, it is commonly extended in its ap- 


It tion to include anything that may be said 
me, and any aspect, situation, or relation 
ings. 


D. CHARACTER. 


\n ancient saying that “character is des- 

ony indieates its significance in a story. Al! 

happens in a reasonable story is the re- 

of character, of what the people in the 

tory are. Chance has no place except to pro- 

ide opportunity. Fortune, good or bad. is but 

| mirror wherein character is reflected, a situ- 

tion wherein character is put to the proof. 

From the first event to the last, in every spe- 

a es of story, the fable and fairy-tale as well 

- the most elaborate novel and epic, character 

: the force that chiefly determines all. Its 

Ls play may be interfered with, opposed, ob- 

ured, but not annulled. The denouement 

s omes, whether in the short story or long, a 

fable of Aesop’s, a play of Shakespeare's, or a 

novel of George Eliot’s, as an inevitable conse- 

ence of what the leading persons in the story 
ire, think, say, and do. 

In accordance with this importance of char 
iter in a story is to be the attention given it. 
In the first study the general features of the 
several persons of the story are to be fixed: 

nply classifying them as good or bad, gen- 
erous or mean, wise or foolish, kind or cruel, 
honest or false, and so on. Comparisons are 
to be made in which the general resemblances 
ind differences are noted. Contrasts will of- 
ten be found, for this is a common impressive 

ethed of all art. 

After the general traits of Structure, Plot, 
i pisode, and Character have been clearly per- 
eived, the class should proceed to a more 

nute analysis of them in their interre!a- 
tions, not attempting to keep them separate 
it rather taking them together. In the first 
-tndy only the general outlines of the Plot, its 

ein threads of interest, received attention. 
Its division into Episodes was made and the 
nfluence of Character was noted. Now, how- 


ever, the study should be minute, critical and 
thorough. 
In this mastering process every episode. in- 
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cident, situation, circumstance, word, and deed, 
should be estimated with reference to its con- 
sequence er its part in furthering the action, 
complicating the plot, and determining the con 
ciusion. This maxim of criticism should be con 
stantly borne in mind: Nothing is purposeless 
in a masterpiece. The precise aim of every ele- 
ment, therefore, is to be searched out, and its 
In a 
well-constructed, effective story, the interest is 


chain of consequences is to be traced. 


largely maintained through a rapid succession 
of episodes and incidenis, aptly chosen and 
concisely related. There should never be too 
many of these, unnecessarily prolonging sus- 
pense and inducing weariness for want of add- 
On 


the other hand, they must not be too few for 


ing meaning or developing new interest. 


the raising of interest, the creation of sus- 
pense, the exposition and development of char- 
acter, and the embodiment and illustration of 
the main idea. The principle involved may 
be called economy of materials. An author's 
inventive genius and sense of proportion are 
together displayed in his right use of interest- 
ing episodes and striking incidents. 

While it would be futile to expect much 
plot, with entanglement, climax, and disentan- 
glement, in stories so short and simple as 
fables and fairy-tales. nevertheless the rudi- 
ments of such features are commonly there. 
The tragic fable of the Lamb and the Wolf, 
included in our Analytical Studies, will illus- 
trate. Neither is there an elaborate Introduc 
tion, meeting precisely the definition which 
was framed for an elaborate story. The Con 
clusion likewise is usually brief, as it should 
be, consisting possibly of a single sentence or 


short paragraph. 


We grow as long as we give and do 
Courage makes peace possible and fear a 
guardian angel. 

The blessing comes when we have forgotten 
the service rendered. 

Be sensitive for others and you will forget 
to be sensitive for yourself. 

Be alert to believe good of others and good- 
ness will fill vour life. 
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The KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


[nis month sees the end of the year’s work 
e kindergarten as it does in all the other 
riments of school life and according to 
| pedagogical principles we look back to 

The inevitable 
estion results, what have I accomplished / 

[ie earnest, devoted exponent of Froebelian 
ils puts the question in a threefold form: 

t, what have I done to bring together the 
ne and the school ? 
accomplished for the child as regards 
self alone and again in his animal and hu- 
relationships’ Third, What has been my 
v1 development in the process / 
fhe answer is oracular in the sense that it 


w the way we have come. 


Second, what has this 


mav have a two-fold construction: what I 


w«iven has been returned to me ten-fold: what I 


ave failed to do has retarded my goal in the 
-ame ratio. With the distinct and clear goal 
f moral training through the gradual devel- 
pment of intellectual and moral responsi- 
ity. the enthusiastic kindergartner receives 
her tiny charges on opening day from al! 
‘inds of mothers. There are the mothers 
vhose concept of the kindergarten is of a place 
here children play with blocks and make 
irmless paper mats; those whose sense of pa- 
rental responsibility is limited to physical care. 
In this rank may be placed the young woman 
who peevishly retorted when her motherly du- 
es were questioned : “What would you have / 
My child is fed and clothed: I have had her 
iptized, vaccinated and her picture taken: I 
ve done my duty.” Then there are the tired. 
cavy-laden mothers whose domestic duties 
e too often subordinated to the necessity of 
ead-winning. Last and best of all are tho- 
omen, mothers, who give to their children a 
e proportion of their time and loving care. 
gmenting their insight with the help and 
spiration from those collective mothers. the 
ichers in school, Sunday School and kinder- 


varten who co-operate with them in giving 
eir little ones a uniform training. 
» tact. the winning grace and the insight of 


Through 


the kindergartner all the mothers may be en 
rolied in this class by the end of the session 

Making brave use of her educational psy 
chology from the outset the kindergartner 
knows she must, like charity, begin at home. 
Home, as summed up in the ideal family is the 
basal institution, the first of instrumentalities 
by which man has raised himself from the say 
age to the civilized state. In the family is 
born altruistic love, that love which passeth 
all understanding, that love which, based upon 
the appeal of the helpless little baby has trans 
formed Inst into the highest, holiest love on 
earth. 


mind and discussed with the children, birds. 


Families of other kinds are brought to 


squirrels, fishes, fowls, insects, in all of which 
they see mirrored with more or less clearness 
their own relationships. Starting with the 
contribution of the children such experiences 
as are related to the true values of life are em 
phasized, and nature talks, excursions, stories, 
games, work, fall in line as occasion calls for 
them. This thought grows up from the care 
and protection of the plant for its seed, of in 
sect and bird for its eggs, of other animals for 
their young to its flower in the human family 
where a love rules which outlives death. The 
fruit of this growth is shown in the develop 
ment of a sense of gratitude to the members 
of his family and to the helpers of the family, 
animal and human, a sense of responsibility 
which shows the child that as a member of 
that family he too must help. 

Thanksgiving, the first school holiday cele 
brates mans thanksgiving for the gift of the 
fruits of the earth which he has helped Na 
ture to bring to perfection. In the kindergar 
ten a wonderful display is made of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers—all the things 


orains, 
which please the eye and the palate. These, 
mostly brought by the children, are by them 
packed and sent to some family as worthy, but 
not as fortunate as themselves, so they, too, 
mav have a Thanksgiving dinner. 

The child’s own festival follows next, and 
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no better preparation can be made, no better 
way found to express love and gratitude than 
by changing the emphasis from, what shall! I 
get, to, what can I give? The kindergarten 
deserves the full credit for the new attitude 
toward Christmas by having the children en- 
uct the rele of Santa Claus. 

The New 


tunittes, rew resolutiolis, a new calendar. So 


Year brings new atts, new oppor- 


now, the divisions of time, the rhythmic re- 
turn of the seasons, months, weeks, days, as 
well as the uses of time, may be brought up 
by the children. The sense of time and its use 
includes such questions as punctuality, respon- 
sibility, order, system, harmony. Harmony 1s 
the most comprehensive term in the cosmic 
universe, for the heavenly bodies as well as our 
earth is dependent upon it. During the long 
winter nights the children will notice the 
moon and stars and they will ask why the 
moon is not always the same and sometimes 
isn't there at all. By helping them to know 
when the moon appears they will connect this 
thought with the order and rhythm they have 
heen talking about. Wonder, too, will be stim- 
ulated when they hear how far off in space are 
these luminous bodies which nevertheless give 
us all our light. Knowledge, says Plato, be- 
gins in wonder. Talks, songs and stories about 
the heavenly bodies develop the thought that 
light is to be preferred to darkness, as clear 
to muddy, as strong to weak, courage to fear, 
knowledge to ignorance, truth to error. An- 
other thought evolved from the Light Songs 
is that ligut is not a physical thing which may 
be grasped with the hands but with the eyes; 
and not being subject to physical appropria- 
tion can shine on all, light all travelers on 
their way. 

There is now approaching a time when 
those we love to honor shall be called to mind. 
The birthdays of immortal Lee, of Lincoln, 
and of George Washington, are near at hand. 
What have we learned from our Light Songs? 
That we must be clean and pure, true and 
courageous; we must “do noble deeds, not 
dream them all day long.” We must be a 
light ourselves, and to one another. Who is a 
better exemplar of light than General Lee? 
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We lead the talk to the knights of old, Ose 
duty was summed up in a life of service (ys 
such in the forefront stand Lee and Wa 
ton. True knighthood is not dependent po; 
knightly accoutrements but upon the te-\ of 
universal service, therefore the server, w |, 
ever founa is a knight. There are those who 
labor for us with their hands, lives speii ip 
ceaseless, often grimy, toil that we may |\aye 
comforts. Such is the charcoal burner. the 
blacksmith, the miner beneath the earth, risk 
ing his life, the shoemaker, the carpenter snd 
meny others, upen whose work we are whol); 
dependent. To these we make our obeisajce: 
whether in the shop or the forge, in the mine. 
or on highway, each is a master in his way 
and deserving our respect. 

Spring ts now beginning to stir at the root. 
of the grasses, swelling buds appear, the cro 
cus and the hepatica raise sleepy heads from 
All the air is 
full of mystery and the thoughtful child be 
gins to wonder and, mayhap, to ask question: 


the flower bed and leaf mould. 


lor answer, let him feel the pulsation in thie 
hard, rough thing which is all that is left of 
the big green caterpillar he brought in in the 
Show him a seed and ask him to 
plant it and watch it. Call to his attention the 
increasing color in the landscape. Let him 
make a connection between the lengthening 
davs, the warmth of the sun, the bursting 
buds, the low hum of awakening activits 
evervwhere. If you are fortunate enoug) 
some morning to enter your kindergarten in 
time to see a pair of damp, gorgeous wings 
slowly open and shut above the empty cocoon 


autumn. 


the wonder question is answered. Now, before 
we realize it, all the earth has burst into blos 
som and song. Blue skies, greenest of green 
grass, flower-starred meadows, perfume-laden 
air, song of blue-bird and robin,—what has 
done it. this magic? One scarce believes the 
cold. forbidding winter was other than 4 
dream. Hardly a word is needed to give the 
children a hint of the relation between Na- 
ture’s rest time and her flower time, that of- 
ten what seems dead is only resting for re- 
newed activity. The implications of this 
thought are boundless. 
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ter is the culmination of the resurrection 
and commingled in the child’s mind with 
lothes and flower hats is the thought that 

is something stirring inside which makes 
this outward beauty. What are the out- 
agencies in this wonderful transforma- 

‘ The elements, one of which is the wind. 
’ we see the wind! No; only what it does. 
tering seeds in the fall, bringing snow, 
ing clouds away, bringing refreshing 
vers, even helping us to do our work, such 
drving the clothes, turning the windmill, 

rning the weather vane. Can you turn a 

ither vane with your hand‘ Can you stop 
t’ What makes you turn your hand‘ What 

ikes you stop? Can I turn your hand? Can 
turn mine’ Is there anything in the 
orld stronger than the wind’ Tell me some 
them. By such talks the child finds out 
it all energy, all power is invisible and that 

n’s power is the greatest of all. So, his 
onder and reverence for creation and_ the 
Creator inerease in silence. 

\s spring shades imperceptibly into summer 

e powers of nature and of man conspire and 
the children, too, begin their garden, digging, 
lanting, watering, tending. The painful con 
sequences of neglect are reproof enough in the 

ited plant, the withered bud. So too, of the 
animal pets at home and in the kindergarten, 
these also must be cherished and given daily 
are and not dependent upon the whim of the 
moment. 

With the developing experience of caring 
for plants and animals the end of our year’s 
work is in sight. A review of the whole is 
ow asked for by the children, old songs are 
ung, old stories told, old excursions recalled 
with thrills of delight. There now remains 
ut one thing more, to gather up these exper! 
ences into a conscious realization of the 
hanges that have been slowly going on in ws 
nee the first day of kindergarten. Was it 
ird to work then? Have we found a way 


now? Can we do more things now than in 
the fall? How did the hard things get easy’? 
Which do you like best, hard things or easy 
things? 


The child learns by doing and in order to de 
velop the sense of responsibility he should be 
given something to care for. Our nearest ap 
proach to the Divine is in the service we ren 
der to others. whether below or on our own 
level and there is no reach of the intellect, no 
heroic deed whose germ is not in the heart of 
the little child. 

Developed along institutional lines the kin 
dergarten program makes clear the lesson of 
life, and whether in plant, animal or man, we 
see abundant evidences of— 


“That one far-off, divine event. 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


It is claimed for the kindergarten program 
that it is an organic unity, that the parts are 
not fitted together like a clever mechanism, 
hut that its plan is consecutive, logical and 
psychological. Keeping in mind that the 
child is self-active, self-creative, that play is 
the most direct form in which he expresses his 
individuality, that his destiny is to know all 
things and to be all things, and finally that we 
must embody the ideals we hold up to the 
child; with the kindergarten program we have 
a well-nigh perfect start in our educational 
work, 

Our point of departure may nevertheless be 
our point cf arrest if we forget for a single 
moment that in all things our start is with the 
child. We must also keep well before us our 
responsibility to the primary teacher, sending 
her children who are ready to work. with ini 
tiative thoroughly alive. We owe much of our 
successful year, if we have had one, to the 
sympathy, help and inspiration of the mothers 
whom we have come to know as friends. 

Finally, what has it meant to us¢ Have we 
learned simplicity, and directness from the 
children? Have we gained in tolerance, pa- 
tience, in respect for that most wonderful 
thing in the world, the mind of the child? 
Are we mere loving, more modest, more sensi- 
ble of our mistakes, more devoted to our pro- 
fession? If not, then our year’s work has, at 
least in part, been a failure. 
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Ye fie ld flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ‘tis 
true, 
Yet. wildings of Nature. I dote on you, 
For ve waft me to summers of old, 
When earth teem’d around me with fairy de 
light, 


And when daisies 


my sight. 


ind buttereups gladden’d 


Like treasures of sliver and gold. 





Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 


Than ve speak to my heart, little wildings o! 


June; 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties | 
find, 
When the magic of Nature first breathed « 
my mind. 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 
—Thomas Campbell. 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 


j. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 























A beautiful three-room school in Roexing 
county, 7 miles from Harriscnburg 
Around it are prosperous farms with well-kept 

ildings while in the distance are the moun- 
Last year Mrs. L. R. Dashiell and Miss 
Rhae Scott organized in this school a league 


that has made a fine record. 


ham 


tains, 


A wire fence has 
been erected, granolithic welks have been laid, 
flowers have been planted, and blue grass sown 
on the large lot surrounding the school. 

What 


hools are closing, for the beautifying and im 


can be done at this time, when the 


provement of our school? The teacher is about 
iv aside the work for vacation, but remem- 
Teaches 


friend, can you not interest the trustee in mak 


the trustee works the year round. 


certain improvements during the summer ¢ 
You are more familiar with the needs of the 
001 than he, for you have spent most of 
r time there during these past months 
le he has been busy with an hundred 
ngs on the farm or in the store. 
is the building in need of repairs? Is a new 
What about the blackboards 


the walls and desks? 


e needed ? 





May we sugyest that you make a written list 


of umprovements needed at the school and 


leave it with the trustee when you Si} good- 


hve to him. It may be that you do not pro- 
pose to return next session, but this does not 
alter will teach the 


vour duty. Somebody 


schoo!; you as the present teacher are under 
until the 


And not 


leave the ist with the trustee but during mid 


- 


certain obligations to the community 


next teacher takes charge. only 


summer drop him a note calling his attention 
1: second time to the needs of the school. 
We fee] 


attractive 


that our rural schools would be 


more and better equipped if the 
teacher as the leader would keep the truste 
nformed 2s to what things ought to be done 

4 FARMERS MEETING IN NOTTOWA) 
B. Bowery. of 


ind Amelia. resides tn 


Nottow i\ 


Burkeville. Sx 


Superintendent ©. 
do the 
following well-known educators: C. E. Koontz. 
principal of the Agricultural High School: 
Mr. Oscar L. Shewmake a hachelor: Mr. Jacl 
con Davis. a benedict; T. O. (O. KL) Sands 











eS a are 
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and Miss Ella Agnew. Now, is it strange that 
in Nottoway, where all these good people, 
along with Governor Wm. Hodges Mann, hail 
from, corn grows twenty feet high, butter- 
beans are picked from the tops of scrub pines, 
and tomatoes grow so large that they have 
them canned in lard tins? 

ut in all soberness fine progress is being 
made in the good old county and the object 
of these paragraphs is to show how Supt. 
Lowery is using his new schools to every pos- 
sible advantage. 

On May 5th a meeting was held at the St. 
Mark’s school, a new two-room building ten 
miles from everywhere. About twenty-five 
farmers along with their wives attended the 
meeting. The school had closed fer the ses- 
sion and consequently no children, except the 
babies. were present. 

Prof. Koontz, of the Agricultural High 
School, opened the meeting with a first-class 
address on Alfalfa. Mr. Sandy’s big alfalfa 
field at Burkeville, has made a big impres- 
sion upon the farmers in all the surrounding 
country, and, those present manifested the 
greatest interest in Mr. Koontz’s talk. Many 
questions were asked and the different speci- 
mens of alfalfa brought from the experimental 
plot at the Burkeville school were carefully 
examined. This is the second visit made by 
Mr. Koontz to this school during the present 
ession and he has made a good impression. 
Is not this just the kind of work that our 
agricultural high school should do? 

While this meeting was in progress Miss Ag- 
new walked to a home two miles distant, when 
she met the members of the tomato club and 
gave them some needed instructions. Now if 
this is not using the rural school in the right 
way—will not some one suggest a better plan? 

But the best speech was re served for the fast. 
No, it was not made by the Executive Secre- 
tarv. In fact. he felt like a school boy while 


the speech referred to was being made. Mr. 
J. M. Hurt. Sr.. cashier of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Blackstone. had been induced to attend the 
meeting, by Mr. Bowery. TI believe that with 
a little practice, Mr. Hurt could give even Jas. 
S. Thomas. the prince of talkers, cards and 


spades and beat him at talking on th rura 
question. Some of the problems discu--o<d |) 
this business man were, better farming, |,ttor 
roads, better schools, and more con) enien; 
farm homes. As I listened to Mr. Hur: th, 
question came down to me: If a banker », 
siding in a town familiarizes himself w |; ¢} 
problems affecting farm life and is willing +, 
leave his bank and go out to farmers’ meeting: 
to discuss these questions, what should it th, 
principal and teachers in a rural school io? 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION ANp 
HIS FINE SCHOOL 


We recently had the pleasure of visiting the 
Harrisonburg High School, of which W. HI 
Keister is principal. Mr. Keister, as all Vir 
ginia teachers know, is a modest man and 
cares nothing at all about having his nam 
appear in print. For twelve years he has bee 
the educational leader in Harrisonburg ani 
he has every reason to be proud of his work 
The graduates of his high school are admit 
ted to Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
without examination. At the present tim 
twenty-four of Keister’s boys are attending 
the University and are making enviable 
records as students. 

The school building at Harrisonburg is 1 
fine plant with every modern convenience. So 
large are the class rooms that one of them is 
being used for a kindergarten. And a fin 
kindergarten it is. The school grounds are 
large enough to include a ball diamond and 
cinder track. Nearby is a lot that is used for 
a school garden, while recently four hundred 
dollars has been expended in equipping part 
of the school-vard as a community _ play- 
ground. 

Perhaps no school in the State, either i: 
high school department or in the grades. has 


as fine a corps of instructors as the school at 


Harrisonburg. We take off our hat to our 
friend who, this vear. leads the State organiza 
tion. And remember, Mr. City Superinter- 
dent, that you can’t get Keister. In the firs 
place he loves the Valley, and in the second 
place he gets a good salary. 





M 
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THE HARRISONBURG NORMAL 


\V. spent the last week in April at the Har- 
sonvurg State Normal, lecturing on the rura! 
s and we wish to express in this public 
er our appreciation of the cordial wel 
and fine treatment accorded us by the 
President and Mrs. Burruss, by the faculty, 
yy the students of this growing institu- 
Harrisonburg is fine, and when you stay 
re awhile you just feel like making it home. 
[here are two hundred and fifty students en- 
During the past summer 
w dormitory was erected and the new 
lings add greatly to the impressiveness of 
croup of buildings. 


loubtedly one of the wisest pieces of edu- 


| this session. 


nal legislation ever enacted in our State 

the establishment of these new normals. 

Dr. Jarman’s great institution at Farmville is 

to overflowing. The same is true of the 

llarrisonburg school and the same will be true 

f this Fredericksburg Normal when it opens 
‘t September. 


\ WOMAN'S CLUB IN THE COUNTRY 


We have a country club composed of 


ntv farmers’ wives. The number is limited 
wenty, because we deemed that a large 
gh number for any one woman to enter 
Any married woman living in the coun- 
n the immediate neighborhood is eligible 
embership upon vote of the members, pro 
ig she is not black-balled. Four negative 
are required to reject. 
e object of the club is the mental im- 
ement of its members. Its flower is the 
colors white and pink; its 
to, Live and Learn. 


nation: its 


We have taken up the course as outlined by 
the American School of Home 
There are twelve books on various subjects in 
We have finished The Principles 
of Cookery and are about through with Food 
and Dietetics. 

We exchange recipes upon various subjects 


Economics. 


the course. 


that come up in the lessons, and learn why we 
do this and do that, what makes results satis- 
factory, and the cause of failures. 

We have been organized almost two years. 
Each summer the club has a picnic and enter- 
In the win- 
At each 
meeting we have a roll-call, and the responses 


tains the husbands and families. 
ler, a party and supper are given. 


are quotations, stories, current events, etc. We 
meet the second and fourth Thursday after 
noons of each month. The hostesses’ names 
are arranged in alphabetical order, as are the 
leaders of the lessons, but the lessons were 
started in the middle of the alphabet, so that 
Refreshments are 


articles of food 


the hostess is never leader. 
served but are limited to three 
besides the drink. 

Our club has brought women together who 
have lived in the neighborhood for years but 
vet were really not acquainted. It has dune 
much in a social and intellectual way, not to 
mention what it has done for the cusine. 
Wallaces Farmer. 

The above clipping from W allare Farmer 
is published here for the reason that it con- 
suggestions for our Citizen 


talns valuable 


Leagues. The socialized rural school appeals 
to us more thar the socialized rural church. 
Every rural community should have not only 
a Mother's Club but also a Club. 


And both of these organizations should be a 


farmers 


part of the School and Civic League. 





TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


Mr. R. L. Branton, 
“The Virginia Journal of Education.” 
ear Sir: I have your request to outline 
talk that I gave on arithmetic at the State 
\-sociation meeting at Richmond recently. 


and regret my inability to send vou an exact 
copy of my address. 

I spoke without notes, and said, as nearly 
as I ean remember, something like the follow- 


ing: 
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I come before you not to advance any spe- 
cial line of work, nor to advocate any per- 
sonal hobby, but to act as a reporter and place 
before you the gleanings from many confer- 
ences with grade teacheis, and to describe the 
results of careful study of the work of thou- 
sands of pupils as shown by an examination 
of their written work, and as reported by 
teachers as to their oral and class work. 

Modern progress in elementary school work 
seems to be in the line of making less of arith- 
metic that more time may be given to the va- 
rious topics of English. ‘This progress has led 
to the elimination of many topics for which 
there is little demand in the applications of 
after life, and in the careful consideration of 
all processes that we may secure desired results 
with less effort and especially that we may se- 
cure facility aud accuracy in computation, and 
sufficient power of analysis that pupils may 
solve the problems likely to come before them 
in real life. 

In our tmportant educational centers, the 
elementary schools are breaking away from 
the domination of the high schools and col- 
leges, and giving more careful consideration of 
the needs of the child, grade by grade. This 
is especially true in regard to primary work, 
where the pathetic face of the child is break- 
ing through the clouds of mathematical dogma 
which have so long obscured him from the 
trve vwew of the class teacher, and he is being 
considered as a child and asked to work and 
reason in # manner suited to the child mind. 

The greet crime of old-line arithmetic where 
the consideration of the science of number was 
forced too early upon the child is passing 
away, and he is using to a greater extent his 
wonderful power of visualization, and is build- 
ing up habits of number combinations and 
dealing with objects to make such combina- 
tions real. This recognition of the child mind 
has made possible a great saving in the work 
in arithmetic in the primary grades. The 
place value of figures, and the “bundle-of- 
splints” nonsense is giving place to his posi- 
tion idea and his acceptance of conventional 
forms without waste of time to reason why 12 


is of less value than 21. etc. 


In counting, he is asked to count object. ang 
write the figures which show the total nu:nber 
counted, and is taught to write 10, 11, 1», 13. 
etc., in the conventional way without con-ider- 
ation of place values. His concept is tvsted 
by asking him to bring the number of 0! jects 
suggested by 12, 21, 14, 24, 43, 34, etc.. and 
when he thus shows his understanding of th 
numbers when written in the conventional 
way, his concept is accepted as sufficient for 
him at his age. The old plan of measuring 
each number, and analyzing by place values 
each written form is as antiquated as the al. 
phabetical plan of teaching reading, and is 
even more costly. 

In all early combinations of number thy 
form of arrangement should be used that wi! 
give a valuable mental picture for future use. 
The old forms of 2+3=5; 3—2—1; 2x3—4: 
S-+2==4, should be entirely abandoned, and 
the vertical form used in all drills and in 
tables. The visualizing habit of the child has 
suffered long because of this old line conveni- 
ence to the printer and it is high time that it 
he emancipated. 

In addition, where carrying is necessar) 
from column to cotumn, the child will natu: 
ally carry to the next column, just as he would 
pass to the next basket in filling baskets wit! 
berries, if left to himself. This position habit 
should be deemed sufficient for him at his stage 
of mental development, and place value re- 


duction left for later consideration. This is 
true as well in subtraction, multiplication, and 
division where there is a remainder. A great 


saving of time may be made in each of these 
fundamental processes by using the position 
idea, and waiting mental strength before tak 
ing up the reduction idea. 

Although some one has discovered “45 pos- 
sible combinations” in addition, there are 
really but 8 or 10 of these combinations that 
present any real difficulty to the child. These 
troublesome combinations should be deter- 
mined, and strengthen by careful drill. 

Tn subtraction the business world has long 
since abandoned the old line plan of the schoo! 
to find the difference between two numbers. 
and has decided that the more accurate way is 
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id up from the lesser number until it 
«us the greater. This so-called additive- 
sii action may well be taught from the first, 

is more rational, if properly taught by 
ise of objects, and exercises in making change. 
lis use constantly strengthens the ability to 

and saves a great deal of time. If the 
of carrying in addition be permitted to 
muice the child in subtraction where so-called 
borrowing” is necessary, no time will be lost, 
md no difficulty found. A great saving is 
id by the use of the additive-plan of sub- 
raction and the use of the “carrying” habit 
from addition in the advanced work in sub 
raction. 

In multiplication, the tables, when written 

the vertical form and read both ways, are 
educed to 4 of the former combinations, and 
f the few troublesome combinaticns are made 

rominent, the old terrors of the multiplica 
tion table fade away. : 

In division we, for some strange reason, 

ive for years continued the insanity of be- 
ginning with the divisor, and have used the 
“goes-into” nonsense. The absurdity of this 

in is seen when we use objects, and ask the 
hild to divide. Suppose, for example, he is 
viven a pile of splints and asked to see how 

iny groups of 4 the pile contains. No sane 
hild would begin with the 4 and try to put 
t ‘nto the pile. He would begin with the pile. 
ind take out the groups of 4 as many times 
is the supply permitted. 

When this matter is rationalized and we be 
gin with the dividend from the first, we find 
| great saving of time in the work of division 

|! a much cleser connection with the con- 

pt of multiplication, of which it is a con 
Three 4’s is 12 leads easily 
to 12 is three 4’s or 12 is four 3’s. In the 
ork in “short” division, where there is a re- 
iinder figure by figure, as in 6132 divided 
1, the saving is very great to the child if 
begins with the dividend, and thinks—6 is 

e 4 and 2: 21 is five 4’s and 1: 13 is three 

and 1: 12 is three 4’s. By using the line 
we the dividend the quotient is properly 
iced for proof by multiplication, and no 

w form of arrangement need be taken when 


erse operation. 


JOURNAL UO! 
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“long” division is introduced, or when the 
German method of division of decimals ts 
used. 

Decimals may well be associated with inte- 
gers, if units place is used as the Key, and the 
mistake cf 


“pivot” is avoided. 


using the decimal point as a 
Krom dollars and cents, 
early introduced, the child may take all nec- 
essary decimal combinations at a very early 
stage, and in association with integers. 

The work in fractions should be much re- 
duced, and the denominators kept small. Ex- 
ercises with objects and with diagrams should 
be prominent in 
that the full unit may at all times be in mind, 


arly work with fractions, 


and the real value of the denominator and the 
numerator clearly understood. 

Percentage should be considered as a busi- 
ness man’s convention for the familiar friends 
found by the child in fractions and decimals. 
3, 5 and 50% should be but different ways of 
expressing the same thing to him. 

One matter, which I unhesitatingly class as 
an error, is being advocated by eminent men 
of to-day, and is leading to strange lines of 
<pecial text-books in our schools, such as “busi- 
ness” arithmetics,” agricultural “arithmetics,” 
ete 

The child is not at fault in considering, as 
related, those exercises which deal with “ap- 
ples” or “cotton,” and as unrelated, those exer- 
cises which have the same number content, al- 
though using different commodities. This er- 
ror has been forced upon him, and it is cost- 
ing our schools an infinite amount of time. 

That a boy can find the discount on a list 
price of beoks when the list and the rate of 
discount is given, and cannot find the amount 
of butter-fat in a given weight of milk when 
the per cent. of butter-fat is given is not the 
fault of the child, but is the fruitage of poor 
teaching. It is the claim of some that this 
matter should be corrected by giving boys on 
the farm a line of examples which deal with 
farm products, and giving the boys in the city 
a line of problems which deal with city trade 
In my judgment this is simply 
is an entirely 


and business. 


increasing the trouble, and 
wrong solution of the difficulty. 
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The use of a simple type, such as—“If 3 
apples cost 6 cents, what will 4 apples cost?” 
and then the use of the blank form,—“If 

cost what will—————- cost?” 
and the drill which places various numbers 
and various names of commodities in_ the 
blanks will do much to solve the trouble, 
Where hundreds 
of unrelated problems are given in a text 


largely imaginary at best. 


which is placed in the hands of the child, and 
he is permitted to drift into the error that 
relation exists in the names of the commodi- 
ties, and not in the number concept, what can 
we expect as a fruitage of our poor teaching? 

A child who will see a relation in—*Find 
the cost of 10 bushels of potatoes at 50 cents 
a bushel.” and, “If 


duce 200 bushels, what is the average yield per 


25 acres of potatoes pro- 


acre/” has been misled by a poor book or a 
weak teacher. <A child who fails to see the 
number relation between “Find the cost of 
i yards of cloth at $1.20 per yard,” and, “Find 
874 of $400." and, “When the butter-fat 
averages 3% of the weight of milk, how many 
pounds of butter-fat is there in 300 pounds of 
milk?” and, “What is the commission at 3% 
for selling a house for $5,000?” and, “What is 
the cost of insuring a house for $6,000, when 
the rate of insurance is 2.5%?” needs a better 
text-book or a stronger teacher. 
A few problems placed before the child 

each subject. that the conditions of conven- 
tional use in that subject may be known and 


then the relation of the number content | ace) 
to other lines and to very simple types wit), 
small numbers, will give greater strengt!, ‘ha; 
the use of hundreds of problems wher 
relation in number content is not sough: 

We do not need “agricultural arithm.: ics” 
and “business” arithmetics so much as we )ecd 
more thoughtful teaching of arithmetic from 
a simple number content, where small : um 
bers are used as the base for analysis, anc t\y 
substitution idea and the number conten: 
lation made prominent. 

Finally, let me plead for consideratio: of 
the child in all lines, and for a delay in the 
philosophy of number, and in the work of (if 
ficult problems until the child mind is read) 
to grasp such matters with reasonable efor 
Strengthen the early work by the power of 
mental pictures, and by the facility of com 
binations, thus visualized, rationalize the work 
with problems, and give the explanations ot 
processes only when such are necessary and 
suited to the mental ability of the child. Let 
us look more to grammar, geography and his- 
tory for the development of logical reasoning, 
and be content with facility and accuracy in 
computations, and ability to solve ordinary 
problems for our work in the elementary 
schools in the much abused subject of arith- 
metic. 

DeForest A. Preston, 
Principal P. S. 164, Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. May 15, 1911. 


ARITHMETIC 


WILLIS A. JENKINS 


1. Rapid addition is the key to all facility 
child should be 


able to add as rapidly as he can read. Five 


in the mechanical work. 


minutes every day should be given to this ex- 
ercise, and it should be continued through the 
grades and through the high school. It is the 
fault of the teacher and a condemnation of 


her work if a child adds on his fingers or 


cannot add easily. 


2. When to divide, when to multiply, etc. 
gives the foundation for the thought work in 
arithmetic. In the third grade there should 
be constant drill with examples for this 
through anaylsis. Constantly the principles 
must be reviewed; the product of two numbers 
given, and one of the factors, to find the other 
factor; the product of three numbers and two 
factors: the sum of two numbers and one num- 
her; the whole and number of equal parts, 












The various rules must be reduced to 
thes. principles. 

\n example in arithmetic is either mght 

rong. It cannot be nearly right. A 

v will train children, that if an exam- 

right in principle it matters little, if 

have only made a mistake in placing 

the decimal point.” This we do, and the boy 

es into an office and puts down $10 for 

“|.000 and gets kicked out. It is our fault. 

We do not teach accuracy. Every addition. 

subtraction, every tgure 

roven before a teacher permits a child to give 

- result. Nothing else is mathematics, and 

e can never train to accuracy with our pres- 


should be 


nt methods. True, we can sometimes test for 
ipidity, but the work should constantly teach, 
sure you are right, then go ahead.” 

The 
more teaching ability, and unless the teacher 
knows when to stop and drill, the arithmetic 
work gives a smattering of all rules and 
thoroughness in none. If the arithmetic work 
: properly done, the texts now in use develop 


arithmetics now written demand 


the ability to think in number ideas, that is 
better than the old rule and case arithme- 

The rule must be taught. If the teacher 
| see to it that the child the 

then arranges examples and probiems 
under rules, learns the use of the rules. it is 
good, but the child must be taught the rule, 
ind unless the teacher is going to do this work: 
t is better that the books should do it, as was 


formulates 


e case formerly. So far as the mechanical 
work goes, the third grade should be able to 
ltiply rapidly and accurately, the fourth 
vrade should fairly master long division, and 
e fifth grade should |e able to handle com- 
m and decimal fractions. The’ sixth grade 
vins the “big book” and is the review grade, 
;' civing speeial attention to denominate frac- 
d tons and mensuration. ‘The seventh grade is 
neerned with percentage and its application. 
5. Home work should be done for the form 
f the example, but no credit should be given 
for the work. Give similar examples and 
ark on results. 
6. One-half of the 


arithmetic period is 


ough for the regular lesson: the rest of the 
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period should be given to test work, covering 
the work up to the point which the class has 
reached. 

7. No two children at the board should ever 
have the same example, nor do I think it best 
to have the one who works an example ex 


plain it. Much time is wasted in teaching 
arithmetic. No competent teacher will, I 


think, have examples one at a time worked on 
the board, and the entire grade follow as each 
example is worked, or work the same example 
on tablets. Such work cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

Ss. 1 beheve algebra and geometry should | 
begun in the sixth grade and the difficult an 
alysis of arithmetic should be deferred to the 
high school. I believe it would be a great 
gain in time if pupils entered high school 
with a working knowledge of arithmetic, alge 
bra and geometry, instead of the futile effort 
now made to complete arithmetical thought 
analysis in the grades. We have talked this 
for a long time. If we can 
teach accuracy and facility in the fundamental 


It is time to act. 


principles of arithmetic and the simplest of 
alge 


the thought processes, and introduce to 


braic and geometric thought processes, and 
require of the high school a deeper and more 
familiar knowledge of all three of these sub 
jects, we shall be able to do satisfactory work. 
Newport News proposes to take the lead in 
this matter next vear. 
lend itself to radical 


shall proceed slowly and test our way as we 


Public education does 


not measures, and we 
The constructive work of making a course 
of study will not be easy, but next year we 
shall have algebra and geometry in the seventh 
vear, and the year after we plan to have both 


gO. 


of these subjects in the sixth year. 

I am convinced of the righteousness of the 
plan: it remains for us to make a success of 
it. and in the time now given to send bovs 
to college with a better mathematical founda- 
tion than is possible under present courses of 
study. 


“KEEPING IN” 


One of the great underlying purposes of 


education is to train children to love the 


eee 





ne. 
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search for truth. They should be taught to 


love booke, the getting of knowledge should 


yvrow in fascinating interest. If this be true, 
it is easy to see that anything that tends to 
rob school work of its interest or the pleasure 


thet it ought to be, is fundamentally wrong. 

We may admit that this is theoretical and 
that it cannot be completely practiced, but at 
least we should strive to reach this goal. 

Detention is, therefore, one of the worst 
forms of }nishment. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to explain to a class or give individual 
assistance which cannot be done in schco! 
hours. This is commendable, but this must 
be the attitude of the teacher toward deten- 
tion. If the attitude of pure punishment is 
taken the wrorg overbalances the good. Any 
detention of a pupil at recess is bad, and yet 
under some concitions it may be justified if 
only occasionally resorted to. 

Detention should not be allowed for more 
than thirty minutes after closing hour. Every 
tencher should leave the building thirty min- 
utes after closing the school. If further de- 
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tention is necessary put it off until next Jay 

From the teachers’ standpoint it is » be 
condemned. A teacher who works fait) {,})) 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. needs to leave ~ }ioo) 
at 3 P. M.; 3:30 is the limit. 

The teacher needs the afternoon for r\axa 
tion as much as the pupil; for her ow: and 
for the child’s good. she should have the tiny 
preferably to be spent in the open air. 

“Keeping in” is worth while if it accom 
plishes anything. If the child or children 
detained do better work, study better, then j 
pays, but it does not pay to detain the same 
pupils day after day. Unless special assist 
ance can be provided for the dull pupils, 
neither the time nor the vitality should be 
taken from the whole school. Such pupils 
will probably have to repeat the work any- 
way, certainly until some special arrangement 
can be meade and a special curriculum pro 
vided. 

Detention for discipline cr for absence 
from the room is good but should never be 
over thirty minutes. 


PRACTICAL BASIS of ARTICULATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL and? COLLEGE 


jJ. D. RODEFFER 


The first part of this discussion I shall base 
on the fifth annual report of the President of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the second on the new Har- 
vard plan of admission to college, with some 
application of both to the Revised Course of 
Study for the Public High Schools of Vir- 
ginia. 

Between college teachers and high sch 
tenchers in all parts of the United States there 
has unfortunately been, for several decades. a 
misundersionding that sometimes results in 
mutual recrimination. The college teacher 
asserts that students entering college “from 
the high cchools are superficially prepared in 
fundamental studies. and that, often in lieu 
of such necessary foundation, they have re- 
ceived in the high school a sort of imitation 
of college work which takes away the capacity 


for enjoyment of college studies; and that the 
high schoo! student is, as a rule, unaccustomed 
to master with reasonable thoroughness even 1 
definitely circumscribed task or topic.” The 
high school teacher complains that “the col 
lege, while drawing its students from the sec- 
ondary school, makes little effort to under 
stand its needs and its problems, and on this 
Instead, it pre- 
scribes the high school course of study, often 


basis to articulate with it. 


to minute details, for those who are to go to 
college. In laying down these requirements, 
the college does not consider that the prescrip- 
tion, while apparently obligatory only upon 4 
small minority who are to enter college, is 
really mandatory upon a large number who 
In small high 
schools it follows at once that every student 


are not destined for college. 


must take the college prescription. The situ- 
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ati. is practically no better in the largest 
school; for few schoolmasters are will- 

ng to assume the responsibility of closing the 
inor of college admission to any large pro- 
ion of their students. The college asks 
all high school students shall be governed 
lutely by the needs of the small minority 
tudents who are to be fitted in the high 

ol for college work on lines arbitrarily 
down by the college. Its demands for ad- 
sion are of such character as fatally to 

t the freedom of the high school in the 
jects which it ought to and must teach.” 
\loreover, the principals complain that these 
equirements vary so greatly among the col- 
ves that it becomes necessary to offer dif- 
ferent courses, according as the student is go- 
to this or that college. 

ite preparatory school as an_ illustration, 
fome Institute at Port Deposit, Md., finds it 
necessary to give its fourth-year boys special 


To choose a pri 


training in different subjects according as they 
purpose to enter Johns Hopkins, Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania, or Harvard. 
There are to-day two recognized methods 

f transfer of students from high school to 
lege: 1. The college accepts the graduate 
of an approved high school on condition that 
he has satisfactorily completed certain stud 


9. The exam- 


PS 


~ 


i his high school course. 
ning colleges, which are now confined to 
ven of the stronger colleges in the eastern 
States, admit the candidate on the basis of 
entrance examinations. 
The new Harvard plan, which is a com 
romise between the certificate and the exam 
nation method. will be dealt with later. 
In harmony with the practice of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the Carnegie 
Foundation, in the first annual report of its 
President in 1906, adopted fourteen units as 
e basis of unconditioned admission to the 
tandard college. In that report the follow- 
ng subjects were recognized: English, Mathe 
ities, Latin. Greek, German, French, Span 
History, Botany, Chemistry. 


A definite value in 


Shopwork, and Music. 


Physics. 
Physiography, Physiology, Zoology, Drawing. 


units was given to each subject in accordance 
with the quality and quantity of the work. 
But the Carnegie Foundation did not at 
tempt and has not since attempted to pre 
scribe, in the case of its accepted institutions, 
the subjects which must be offered for admis 
sion. An attempt to produce uniformity in 
this respect was deemed inadvisable. But 
various associations of colleges had alread) 
their by-laws on this point. The western State 
universities, with considerable unanimity. re 
English, 


guages, and history. 


quired mathematics, foreign lan 
The Southern Associa 
tion (By-laws, Art. 3) “strongly recommends 
that all candidates be required to offer Eng 
lish and mathematics, and that all candidates 
for full admission or for any degree courses be 
required to offer the necessary preparation in 
two languages besides English.” It is a cause 
for regret that the revised high school curri 
culum for Virginia disregards this second 
recommendation. 

It is seen from what has preceded that this 
variation in required subjects makes the prob 
lem of articulation between high school and 
college one of great difficulty. It is for this 
reason I wish to bring to vour attention the 
new Harvard plan of admission. Its signifi 
cance can be better appreciated when it is re 
called that even to-day the Harvard entrance 
requirements exact examinations in seven sub 
jects and permit election from a list of thirty. 
I quote the summary given in Science, Feb 
ruary 3. 1911, (ef. also the Outlook, 
28. and the Nation, January 26.) 


January 


4. EVIDENCE OF THE COMPLETION OF AN AP 


PROVED SECONDARY SCHOOL COTHS? 


A candidate shall 


present to the committee appointed to admin 


1. Tabulated Statement. 


ister this plan evidence as to his secondary 
school work in the form of an official detailed 
statement showing: (a) The subjects studied 
hy him and the ground covered. (b) The 
amount of time devoted to each. (c) The 
quality of his work in each subject. 

2. Approved School Course.—An “approved 
secondary school course” must (a) extend over 
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four years; (b) concern itseif with languages, 
No one of 
these four subjects may be omitted. At least 


sclence, mathematics aud history. 


two studies of a candidate's school program 
must be carried to the stage required by the 
present advanced examinations of Harvard 
College, or by the equivalent examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 

b. EXAMINATION IN FOUR SUBJECTS 

1, Subjects.—A candidate who presents evi- 
dence that he has satisfactorily completed an 
“approved secondary school course,” shal! of- 
fer himself for examination in the four sub- 
jects named below. A satisfactory record in 
these examinations shall admit to Harvard 
College without conditions: (a) English, (b) 
Latin, or for candidates for the degree of S. 
B., French or German, (c) Mathematics, or 
Science (Physies or Chemistry), (d) any sub- 
ject—(not already selected under (b) or (c)— 
from the following list: Greek, French, Ger- 
inan, History, Mathematics, Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, 

2. The Examination Papers.—(a) The pre- 
paration presupposed by the examination pa- 
pers in the several subjects shall not be less 
than is ordinarily necessary for the present 
elementary examinations. The papers shall 
contain a sufficient number of alternative 
questions, and shall be so framed as to permit 
variety in the methods of school instruction. 
They shali also include advanced questions, 
thus permitting each student to reveal the full 
amount and the quality of his attainment. In 
anv subject offered for examination which the 
candidate has pursued to an advanced grade 
he must present evidence of that grade of at- 
tainment. The papers shall not, however, pre- 
suppose a greater length of preparation than 
is ordinarily required for the present Harvard 
examinations. (b) Time of examinations. 
The four examinations must be taken at one 
(c) Judg- 
A copy of the 
eandidate’s school record shall be given to the 
readers of the examinations. In judging the 
hooks the examiner shall submit a full state- 


time, in either June or September. 
ing the examination books. 


ment of his opinion of each book. In . idj 
110n, at the option of the examiner, a ¢ «ai 
may be given. 

4. A Satisfactory Record.—A “satisfa: ‘or; 
record” shall not be construed to require 

a candidate attain distinction in all fou 
jects, but shall mean that in the judgme:,: of 
the Committee on Admission the candidte’s 
examination record, as a whole, when tx key 
as the basis for a general estimate of his «\:a! 
ity, is such as to make his admission to | ia: 
vard College advisable. 

Commenting on this method of admis-ion, 
the Outlook says editorially : 

“This new plan is of great significance. If 
it proves to be in practice what it seems to 
promise to be, it will accomplish at least iwo 
ends: it will bring the college and the high 
school into more rational relations, and it 
replace a nominally rigid but really lax test 
of merit with one that is less mechanical and 
is therefore more just—severe to the frivolous, 
but discriminating toward those who hav 
real requirements.” 

The following comment of the Nation 
also of interest to us: “In the entire arrange 
ment, there is no more significant provisior 
than the final one: 

“To make certain that the examinations rea- 
sonably meet the conditions of course of study 
and instruction in the high schools, there is 
to be a committee of three school teachers for 
each subject in which examinations are held. 
These committees will be asked to present in 
writing each year their criticisms of the ex- 
aminations set in the year before, and to make 
suggestions regarding methods and standards 
of marking. 
tion, they are to be allowed to look over 


To facilitate this advisory ac 


marked examination books.” 

“With this provision,” says the Nation, “it 
really matters little whether the rest prov 
satisfactory or not. The oldest university in 
the country has officially recognized the de- 
sirability of a rapprochement between the 
forces of secondary and higher education.” 

Personally, I am inclined to attach the very 
highest importance to this new plan of a: 
mission to Harvard College. from another 
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oint. Considered in its influence on the 
ves of the United States, I do not believe 
, extravagant to estimate its importance 
+ than would be that of the adoption of 
vm high school curricula by the entire 
» of New England States, or by the 
so'hern States from the Potomac to the 
In the chasm which separates the high 
| from the college is to be bridged, it 
be done only by approaching it at the 
point on both sides, and this action 

es the way. 
\ll of us view with pleasure this deliberate 
rt of Harvard College to articulate more 
ely with the high schools. The fact should 
be overlooked that, in this greatest con- 
on to the secondary school that Harvard 
ever made, it still stands firmly and 
irely for the cultural value of language. 
[wo of the four prescribed subjects are lan- 
iges: “(a) English, (b) Latin, or for can- 
ites for the degree of S. B., French or 


German.” 


Is it too much to ask the secondary schools 
ch for vears have been endeavoring to: se- 
re the reduction of the requirement in lan- 
ige from two foreign languages to one (cf. 
resolutions adopted at the recent meeting 


of the National Educational Association in 


Boston by the section on secondary educa- 


tion)—is it too much to ask the secondary 


ools to edjust themselves to a minimum re- 
rement which they themselves have ce 
nded ¢ 


Turning now to the revised curriculum for 


publie high schools of Virginia, we ask 

question: Shall those colleges which place 
emselves in the Harvard position look with 
vor on this retreat from culture? Shall the 
ileges of Virginia which stand for the tra- 
tional courses endorse a curriculum in 
hich no foreign language is required?’ We 
ver our voices in protest only when we are 
sured that this concession to utilitarianism 
regarded merely as another tentative cur- 


‘ulum. May it never be said that the high 
hool students of Virginia, famed for her tra- 
tions of the best and broadest culture. have 
en placed at a disadvantage in cultural 


studies when compared with those of New 
England! 

Before turning from the considerdtion of 
the revised curriculum in its relation to col 
lege entrance requirements, permit me to di 
rect your attention to page 7, paragraph 3: 
“Review of arithmetic is not counted toward 
the fulfillment of the unit in first-year mathe- 
matics. It is presumed that this subject is 
mastered jn the grammar grades, but when 
ever this has not been done, it should be thor 
oughly reviewed in the first high school year. 
The full four years’ course in mathematics 
contemplates two units of algebra, one of 
plane geometry, one-half unit of solid geo 
metry and one-half unit of trigonometry. 
However, only the two units of algebra and 
one of plane geometry are required.” 

At Roanoke College we have been counting 
Reference to 
the catalogue of our State university revealed 
the fact that in 1909-1910, Algebra to Quad 
ratic Equation was counted as one unit, and 


algebra completed as 1.5 units. 


(Juadratics, Progressions and the Binomial 
Formula as one unit. But in the catalogue of 
1910-1911, Algebra to Quadratic Equations is 
counted as one unit, and Quadratics, Progres 
sions and the Binomial Formula as one-half 
unit. 

The following letter from Dr. J. G. Bow 
man, Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation, 
clears up the matter: 

“I have just received your letter of March 
% in regard to the numerical valuation of a! 
There 


has been no other subject taught in high 


gebra through ‘quadratics and beyond.’ 


schools upon which it has been so difficult to 
gain a general sgreement as to the time re 
quired to cover it adequately. In some States 
the subject is taught as a full study for two 
years. This is the usual practice in the South. 
On the other hand, in a few States, such as 
California, the subject is taught only one year. 
Throughout the Middle West a year and a 
half is considered adequate. After a good 
deal of study we finally decided that one year 
and a half expressed more nearly than any 
other the general practice in regard to teach- 
ing algebra. 
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“About a year ago the College Entrance 
Examiration Board voted to attach numerical 
values to the subjects in which it held exam- 
inations and to accept the values which had 
previously been assigned to these subjects by 
the Foundation. Algebra, through quadratics, 
the binomial theorem, progressions, etc., is es- 
timated at 1.5 units.” 

To sum up in a word our conclusion,—Is 
there a practical basis of articulation between 
the high 
that there is. 


| 1 ¢l c Nege? I believe 


choo! 
It may be granted that the high 
school must prepare the great majority of its 
students for a life of self-support, yet the 
fact remains that those studies which are re- 


quired for adm n to college are of super- 


CULTURE IN 


THOMAS FITZHUGH, 


Lo the Classical Teachers of Virginia and all 
Friends of Liberal Culture: 

On Thanksgiving morning of Thursday, 
November 24, 1910, the Classical Association 
of Virginia was duly organized in the Music 
Room of the John Marshall High School in 
Richmond, and subsequently received into the 
organization of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association as the Classical Section of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of Virginia. The enthusiasm with which the 
call was responded to, not onlv by the classi- 
cal teachers of Virginia, but also by leading 
editors and cultured citizens of the State, was 
marked. All educated men and women realize 
that modern industrialism and commercial- 
ism, transcending their legitimate province, 
have tended to substitute utilitarian for cul- 
tural standards, and thus to lower the spiritual 
ideals of education. In this way, Greek, from 
whose heart and brain every higher element 
of modern culture, our democracy and our 
theology. our literature and art, our philoso- 
phy and science, were born and bred, has been 
everywhere pushed aside for the practical and 
the bread-and-butter, and Latin. 
thought and speech have transmitted to us all 


whose 


lative value to high school students wh. wi)! 
never enter college. Is it going too far to sug 
gest that those studies which are require | by 
the new Harvard plan should also be req \ired 
studies in the high school course? I ean fore. 
see the objections raised by the advocates of 
the utilitarian studies. But in the mids: of 
our protests let us listen calmly to the delib. 
erate judgment of Dr. Pritchett, who cam 
to the presidency of the Carnegie Foundatio 
from that of the M. 1. T.: 

“It is well to remember that the system of 
general education of « country cannot be 
turned into a system of utilitarian schools 
without sacrificing the essential ‘things for 
which « system of general education stands.” 


DEMOCRACY 
University @f Virginia 


these spiritual treasures and so become basa 
to the cultured thought and speech of th 
whole modern world, is being similarly men- 
aced by the same spirit of commercialism, 
aided and abetted by educational dema- 
goguery, on the one hand, and academic big- 
otry, and doctrinairism, on the other. 

Those who understand the movements of 
culture-history recognize clearly that all this 
is a mere transient condition brought about 
by the enormous expansion of modern mate- 
rial and industrial interests, and that as sure- 
ly as our civilization escapes barbarism or 
geological catastrophe, just so surely will the 
return be inevitable from the husks and the 
pottage to the things of the spirit. Every 
profound historian understands that, as long 
as our civilization endures, the classical disci 
pline will remain the sine gua non of ever 
finer type cf culture. whether scientific or hu- 
manistic, because history has made it so, and 
that with the passing of the measles of com- 
mercialism there will ensue a yet richer and 
fuller exaltation of the classic sources and 
bases of our higher culture, than the world 
has ever known before. “Latin,” says Profes- 
sor Mackail. “is now no longer a universal 
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viage; and the direct influence of ancient 
Rome, Which once seemed like an immortal 
enerty, 18 at last, like all energies, becoming 
y absorbed in its own results. Yet the 

Lat language is still the necessary founda- 
‘ion of one-half of human knowledge, and the 
forms created by Roman genius underlie the 
shole of our civilization. So long as man- 
look before and after, the name of Rome 

vill be the greatest of those upon which our 
backward gaze can be turned. In Greece men 
frst learned to be human: under Rome man- 
| first learned to be civilized. Law, gov- 
rnment, citizenship, are all the creations of 
the Latin race. At a thousand points we stil! 
raw directly from the Roman sources. The 
ies of Latin jurists are the direct source of 
systems of modern law. The civic organ- 
zation which it was the great work of 
the earlier Roman Empire to spread through- 
ut the provinces is the basis of our municipal! 
nstitutions and our corporate social life. The 
names of our months are those of the Latin 
year, and the modern calendar is, with one 
slight alteration, that established by Julius 
The head of the Catholic Church is 
still called by the name of the president of a 
Republican college which goes back beyond 
the ascertained beginnings of Roman history. 
The architecture which we inherit from the 
Middle Ages, associated by an accident of his- 
tory with the name of the Goths, had its 
origin under the Empire, and may be traced 
own to modern times, step by step, from the 
vasilica of Trajan and the palace of Diocle- 
tian. These are but a few instances of the in- 
eritance we have received from Rome. But 
chind the ordered structure of her law and 
vovernment, and the maiestic fabric of her 
ilization, lay a vital force of even deeper 
ort: the strong, grave Roman character. 
ich has permanently heightened the ideal of 
man life. It is in their literature that the 
nner spirit of the Latin race found its most 
mplete expression. In the stately structure 
that ‘imperial language they embodied 

se qualities which make the Roman name 
st abidingly great—honor, temperate wis- 
n, humanity, courtesy, magnanimity: and 


(_esar. 


the civilized world still returns to that foun- 
tain-head, and finds a second mother-tongue 
in the speech of Cicero and Vergil.” 
Meanwhile it is our sacred responsibility to 
tile the culture of our people and the civiliza 
tion of our race over the turbid waters of 
commercialism and cultural superficiality, and 
thus to maintain the continuity of our spirit- 
ual progress intact for those who shall come 
after us. We need the Classical Association 
of Virginia, therefore, as a perpetual re 
minder and fosterer of our heritage of cul 
ture from the past. We need it as 
house to warn our people against the treacher 


a light 


ous shallows of commercialism, superficiality, 
and vulgarity. We need it as the stablisher 
of all that is strongest. most efficient, and most 
enduring in our civilization. 

There is not a competent educator on earth 
to-day who does not know that the apparatus 
and character of classical teaching in every 
grade of advancement was never so efficient in 
the history of education as it is to-day, and 
that the more highly endowed spirits of our 
race are now as never before going to the 
fountain-heads of culture in Greece and Rome 
for that profounder insight and 
which marks the true leaders of culture in 
all ages: 


mastery 


"Os rou Tre ror 7a Ta Troop L¥a@ Zpo q ey7 S. 

If any one desires reliable information as 
to the edzicational practice of the world to 
day, instead of listening to the manifestees 
of educational demagogues, let him consult 
the Reports of the United States Commis 
sioner of Education as to the facts in Europe 
and America, and learn, for example, that in 
the secondary schools of the United States the 
enrollment of pupils in Latin in 1889-1890 
was 100,144 or 33.62 per cent. of the attend 
ance, whereas in 1903-1904 it had increased to 
369,329 or 49.96 per cent. of the attendance; 
and further that during the same period th 
enrollment in Greek increased from 12.869 
pupils in 1889-1890 to 18447 in 1903-1904. 
which “means that the students of Greek 


gained in number more than 40 per cent. while 
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the whole population of the country increased 
only 28 per cent.” (Hducational Review for 
December, 1906.) Let him then study ‘the 
statistics for Europe in the Report for 1909, 
Vol. 1, p. 493, and he will learn that in 1908 
92.5 per cent. of all the students im all depart- 
ments of the German universities came from 
schools where the classical] discipline is obli- 
gatory, and only 7.5 per cent. from the non- 
classical schools. 

There is «a universal protest sounding 
threughout the world against the cultural 
bigotry of Herbert Spencer and his imitators, 
and the barbarizing tendencies of commer- 
cialism and superficiality in education. The 
pendulum has long since begun to swing back 
towards the classical discipline as the histori 
cal source and the necessary basis of the 


higher culiure of our race. This pronounced 


trend of enlightened educational thought 1s 
forcefully voiced by Theodore Roosevelt in 
his warm endorsement of the Amherst classi- 
cal program in the Outlook for February 18, 
1911: 

‘A real democracy must see that the chance 
for an elemnentary education is open to every 
mean and woman. This is the first essential. 
But it 1 also essential that there should be 
the emplest opportunity for every kind of 
higher edueation. The education of the mass, 
while the most Important problem in deino- 
cratic education, is in no way or shape by and 
of itself sufficient. Democracy comes short of 
what it should be just to the extent that it fails 
to provide for the exceptional individual the 
hiohest kind of ex ‘eptional training: for dem- 
ocracy as a permanent world force must mean 
not only the raising of the general level. but 
also the rais Ing of thi standards of excellence 
to which only exceptional individuals can at- 
tain. The table-land must he raised. but the 
high peak must not be leveled down: on the 
contrary, they too, must be raised. Highly 
important though it is that the masons and 
bricklavers should be excellent, it is neverthe- 
less a grave mistake to suppose that any ex- 
cellence in the bricklayers will enable us to 


} 


dispense with architects 
+ “ oo 7 sa * 


With equal boldness and wisdom, the om 
mittee advocates Amherst’s frankly taki: / 1}, 
position that it does not intend to have in 
thing to do with that type of education— ne 
essarily, much the most popular type—tl. ap 
praisal of which is purely commercia!. thy 
value of the training being measured by th 
incomes it returns. . . . . It insists. 
quite rightly, that this does not meet a! 
demands of the world, and that differer: 
stitutions can, with profit to the public, 
their attention in different directions. Its 


theory is that Ambherst should stand fo 
cultural edueation, for one which will 
breadth of view. which will fit a man not 
much to be a leader in any one special calling 
as to be a leader of public thought; that 1 
graduate «f Amherst shall not be specially fit 
ted for one vocation, but that his training 
shall have been such as to stand outside tly 
straight line to pecuniary reward. Ther 
room in our country for institutions of eve: 
kind, and the need for highly efficient tech: 
cal schools does not imply that there is any 
less need than formerly for the highest 
hest type of classical education. 

Accordingly the committee states that. 
its judgment, Amherst should now complet: 
cease the effort to compete in technical educa 
tion with other institutions, and devote itself 
to the classics! |! ; reation—to what 
were once called the “humanities’—and that 
in this field it should endeavor to take a po- 
sition as a leader. 

PC * * ts rs 

Tt Amherst College is willing and able 
stantially to adopt the suggestion of the co 
mittee, a great qood will have heen acco 
plishe d: and in any event the committee is 
he conoratulated for having so clearly t 
forth the princivle which it is more essent 
tor America than for any other nation em 
ually to realize.” 


Every liberally educated man and woman 1! 


Virginia will hail with pride and pleasure tl 
broad and scholarly stand taken by the Jon 
nal in its last editorial entitled A Plea fort 
Essentials; it is a complete refutation of t 
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‘orical sophist who argues that, because 
Grek and Latin are things of the past, mod- 
subjects have equal cultural value. This 
eption of the operation of historical law 
ies only to the dynamics of the stomach- 

p or butter-churn, which operate in a par- 

ar place and time. Because the thousand 

s and more are past when Latin, for ex- 
uple, was the cultured thought and speech of 
the civilized world, therefore, says your his- 
torical sophist, Latin is no longer necessary 
to the higher culture of our race. The best 
licine for this phase of Latinophobia is a 
tle Sunday School lesson in St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
35, where the great apostle and scholar il- 
trates the difference between the dry-bones 
| the divine life of history: “But some man 
say, How are the dead raised up and with 

it body do they come? Thou foo!, that 
ch thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
Here we have a consummate vision of 
divine law of life in nature and in history, 
it requires no learned exegesis to unfold 
clear teaching on the Latin question: the 
il natural body is the thousand vears of 
tural universality of Latin thought and 
ech in the Middle Ages; the living spiritual] 
ly is Latin thought and speech to-day as 
indispensable basis of every higher type 
modern culture. The simple historical fact 
it Latin was, for a thousand years cr more, 
e cultured thought and speech of the world 
olves inexorably the historical consequence 
it Latin becomes vital to every pretense of 
rher culture as long as civilization 
This is the A, B. C, of historical! 
se and effect: it has always been so, and 


our 


rankest weed 


democracy, and academic commercialism 


cational demagoguery, that 


It is not bureau- 
itie policy, but inexorable historical Jaw. 
| it will Jose no jot or tittle of its validity. 
en though, as President Butler puts it, cul- 
ral Philistinism, increasing with its success 
establishing itself, should continue to as- 
rt its brutal supremacy, until a race of men 
‘!l come upon the stage with about as much 
‘gion as a threshing machine and hardl: 
re social charm than a storage battery. It 


!| never make it otherwise. 


is because of his clear insight into this law 
of historical cause 
Wilson. 


tor, statesman, urges uncompromisingly upon 


apd etiect that President 


Woodrow historian, scholar, educa 
everyone who wants to acquire the minimum 
sine qua non of higher culture, to swim from 
first to last in the atmosphere of Latin: “It 
happens,” says he, “that Latin is the medium, 
the 


of so many modern languages, that it 


so to say, the background—almost sub- 
stance 
is ‘na sense indispensabie. Let him choose one 
language besides the Latin—let it be Greek 
or let it be Spanish—it does not make any 
difference whether it is a modern language or 
un ancient language, but one language besides 
Latin—let him swim from first to last in the 
atmosphere of Latin, and let him choose one 
language besides Latin.” 

Thus and 


unite in repudiating the sophistries, that mod 


history, experience, authority 
ern things can replace fundamental things, 
that because a commercial age has little time 
for Greek, Latin might as well be thrown over 
board, too, for things that will pay, and that 
Herbert Elliot, 
Professor their 


advocacy of elective freedom, therefore, cul 


hecause Spencer, President 


and Paulsen are extreme in 
tural democracy means cultural equivalence. 
These are the sophistries that constitute the 
stock-in-trade of the educational demagogue 
and the cheap-degree advertiser, from whose 
influence it is our bounden duty to shield the 
<ouls of our youth and safeguard the curricula 
of our schools. As truly as our religious cul 
upon the religion of the He 


brews, just so truly is our secular culture based 


ture is based 
upon the thought and speech of the Romans. 
and to repudiate fundamentally either stand 
ard is cultural anarchy and not cultural de 
mocracy. The first thing in every man’s cul- 
ture is the thought and speech of his own 
race, the next that thought and speech which 
profoundly. For all 


Romanic, English. and German peoples Latin 


interprets them most 


is indispensable to every higher type of cul- 
ture. because they are historically bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh. Accordingly the 
pretense that there is any real substitute for 
Latin as the non of all 


minimum sine 


qua 
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higher culture to-day is not academic de- 
mocracy, but academic proletarianism, not cul- 
tural freedom, but cultural anarchy, and the 
motive of that pretense is always and every- 
where either cultural bigotry and ignorance 
or else that rampant commercialism which is 
the reproach of our nation. 

It behooves us, therefore, in the interest of 
the higher culture in our State to organize our 
forces and to assert the indefeasible primacy 
of the classical discipline in our schools. 
There is danger everywhere in America from 
the rank spirit of commercialism. Misguided 
educational tinkerers, in order to increase the 
commercial prestige of numbers, are advocat- 
ing under the cloak of academic democracy 
the policy of “Get educated easy and quick.” 
They are saying to the youth of our land that 
Greek has been forever dispensed with, and 
that Latin, the very nerve and fibre of mod- 
ern thought and expression, is mere sentimen- 
talism and old fogyism. They are lowering 
the standards of culture in order to gather in 
the numbers, bartering away the cultural 
birthright of the coming generation for a mess 
of academic pottage. Against all such aca- 
demic commercialism and hypocrisy the Class- 
ical Association of Virginia will wage a war 
of extermination. It will organize and con- 
solidate the classical work of the State within, 
and as a branch of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of Virginia, which is 
itself a department of the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association. The spirit of the hu- 
manities is the spirit of sympathy with all 


things true, beautiful, and good in the li. of 
man; it embraces, therefore, every phase and 
interest of the work of the general associa‘ op, 
Its own particular task will be to bring to. 
gether all teachers of the classics, and a!! jp. 
terested in their work in the State of \ ‘ir. 
ginia, for the discussion and promotion of 
classical study and teaching within our |vor. 
ders. It will seek to make thorough and 
sound the high school, college, and univer-ity 
work in the classics. In this way, it will most 
surely help to educate and strengthen the 
grasp of our youth upon our own thought and 
speech, and so to make them sound masters of 
English and thus efficient men and women in 
every calling and pursuit of life. It will 
give them the surest grasp upon modern lan- 
guages, whose cultured norms were born of 
Latin and Greek, and are therefore easily mas- 
tered by the classically trained student. And 
finally it will give them a cultured grasp of 
the foundations of all scientific thought and 
expression, which have no truer laboratory 
than that of the thought and speech of those 
two great peoples who founded modern cu! 
ture and fixed for all time its scientific vo- 
cabulary. 

We therefore beg your earnest support and 
encouragement, and invite you cordially to 
membership in the Classical Association of 
Virginia. Our Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Clement Carrington Read, of the John Mar- 
shall High School in Richmond, will enroll 
vour name on application. 


HOW TO KEEP THE BOYS ON THE FARM 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D, LL. D. 


Almost every American who makes a for- 
tune in any form of business spends his first 
surplus income in buying a farm. If he came 
originally from the country he may stop with 
building on his farm a modern country home 
and the proper outbuildings, but if our rich 
man is a generation or two removed from the 


soil he may be expected to do much more. Un- 
der these conditions he will probably build 
a larger, if not a better, house, and then barns 
galore. He will then next install a menagerie 
of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, dogs and fow!s. 
possible several kinds of each, regardless of 
expense and difficulty of keep, and proudly 





mi 
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sll the whole a “stock farm.” This farm 
man a 18 $0 certain to happen that the real 
estate men now keep tab on the reports of 
fina: cial success and save time by meeting the 
jnarcier balf way. It is a fever that is in the 
ery blood, and it will out—an instinctive de- 
ire (o live in the open, to own land and direct 
ts culture and breed animals. But you have 
|| seen these cases yourselves, and if you have 
followed the sequence and order of events you 
vill recall that in each case the prospective 
farmer always buit first a dwelling place—a 
me. Lf a man of cultural training, our new 
farmer is less apt to build afresh, but will 
ither ransack the earth for some old country 
place with grass, trees and shrubbery already 
grown. When this is bought he does the same 
thing as the man who builds at first hand—he 
makes the old house a living place equal to 
the demands of the day—with more windows 
ind light, het and cold water, bathrooms, a 
werage system and some modern system of 
ghting, ete. 
Why does the city man thus come to the 
ntry’ Because in that close city office 
vhere, vear after year, he labored to become 
rich, he dreamt dreams and saw visions, and 
they always took one form—green fields and 
shady woods and birds and flowers, and when 
becomes free and able he goes to the scene 
of his visions. That is all there is in it; it is 
{ strange—it is a natural drift. The men 
igerie man is simply the intense type—he 
merely shows an exuberance of feeling in 
vanting it all and at once. 


INCENTIVE TO BETTER LIFE 


Those may laugh at him who will, but he 
0 builds a home that is an incentive to a 
tter life, to - better health and cleaner living 
no fit siibject for laughter. It is not, as is 
metimes thought, the challenge of successful 
1d dominant industries to those less prosper 
:, but nine times out of ten it is a sincere 
iitempt at the proper thing; at an ideal—a 
and for that reason it carries a message 
1 a sermon to every old-time farmer who 
chs. There are some misfits. of course. The 


me 





city man may go too fast; he may spend too 
much money; but he has lived the life—he has 
gotten close to his ideal. 

Unfortunately, against this picture we must 
sometimes place another. We often see the 
farmer who has made a fortune by earnest 
effort going straight to town, leaving the 
farm. Why! Because as day after day he 
toiled in the field and furrow there arose be- 
fore him also visions. This time they came 
as a comfortable home in some neighboring 
town, with furnace heat, hot and cold water, 
bath-tubs and all the conveniences of life, and, 
last, but not least, abundant company. In 
fancy ‘twas to him also an earthly paradise. 

If you have followed many of these cases 
here you have also seen some misfits. 
may have waited too long, and the old farmer 


Fortune 


does not quite fit into the new life. I know 
of no sight more sad than that of a rich old 
country couple living in a large town house, 
from the life 


around therm as prisoners in a dungeon await- 


alcof and alone, as remote 


ing the end. But we have all seen it. 

These divergent ideals are matters of fact; 
they exist all over the land, and they move 
men to and fro as a shuttle in the loom, but 
they can never weave a strong fabric of rural 
life for us. because these two classes are es 


What 


would happen if two of these men, the one go- 


sentially et odds—at cross purposes. 


ing and the other coming, each a good repre- 
sentative of his class, could be made to stop 
and confer together as to their real motives in 
moving? I have never been able to bring this 
about, but I believe that by analyzing the lives 
and the desires and emotions of these two 
classes we can arrive at a solution of the most 
important of all social problems—what will 
keep the family and the boy on the farm? 
The problem is further compl ated by the 
fact that it is not alone the rich farmer who 
leaves the farm. Let the average single crop 
farmer get even a little “ahead” and he af 
once makes for town. rents out the farm. and 
joins the great army of “absent landlords,” 
who already constitute the most serious men- 


ace to country life in the South. There must 


he something really wrong with the details of 
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our present farm life when the mere hope of 
financial success will tempt the farmer to re- 


nounce it--for it is a renunciation. 


BOYS LEAVING FARM 


Further, we must note that the farm is los- 
ing not only at the top, but at the bottom. 
Boys are leaving as well as men, and this is 
the real problem. The city wants the boy and 
it calls him. The farmer’s task is to prevent 
the steady loss in rural economy represented 
by the going of the boy, born, bred and edu- 
farm; the 
“journeymen artisan,” who takes away from it 


cated at the expense of the 
a knowledge of its practical details such as no 
other can ever gain except at great sacrifice. 

The lowest 


could put 


estimate which any _ political 


economist upon a young man 
twenty-one years of age, with even a fair edu- 
cation, would be $5,000. That is what he has 
cost, and he can earn the interest on this sum, 
and railroad suits for loss of life fully confirm 
this estimate. Now, the number of boys leav- 
ing the farm each year in Virginia is vari- 
ously estimated at from five to six thousand, 
and at $5,000 each this makes an enormous 
total of 825.000.0000 to $30,000,000 a year. Of 
course, it may be said that such a boy in the 
rity hecomes a consumer instead of a pro- 
ducer, so we will cut the loss to the farm in 
half, and still it gives a yearly loss to agricul- 
ture in Virginia of $12.000,000 to $15,000,000. 
No really organized industry would tolerate 
such a condition for a moment and its mere 
existence shows the chaotic state of American 
agriculture. 

Many causes ave given by writers as conspir- 
ing to drive the boy to town: among them are 
usually mentioned : 

First. The long hours and the monotony 
of farm life as at present maintained. 

Second. The arrow and unvarying diet- 
ary unfortunately so common amongst farm- 
ers, and perticularly those of the one-crop sys- 
tem. 

Third. The 


usual farm plant, giving the 


primitive arrangement of the 
unspeakable 


barnyard, hogpens, etc., 


n immediate prox- 
imity to the dwelling house. 


These are the objections to the farm us) ally 
presented by critics, but these are not the 
things that influence the boy. - Except the 
first, they are easily remedied, and here nich 
more can be done than the average farmer 
thinks. 

SHORTEK HOURS OF LABOR 


A few years ago at a big farmers’ meeting 
in Virginia, the president of one of the great 
railroads of the South addressed the farmers 
assembled, and he took as the basis of his talk 
the unnecessary hours of labor spent by the 
farmer in his he did not ex. 
actly advocate the eight-hour day for the 
farm, he came very near it.. I was much im- 
pressed by his unusual attitude, and for sey- 
eral years I have carefully noted the results 
of one or two farmers who have more or less 
followed this advice. They have succeeded 
about as well as their neighbors who worked 
from light to light, and they have had what 
the others did not have—some social life: 
There is no reason why any 
farmer, not overcropped, should not do like- 
wise, if he will provide the proper motive 


some home life. 


power and the so-called “labor-saving” ma- 
chinery. This machinery should really be 
called “time-saving” machinery; for this is 
what it does. Better teams and wider fur- 
rows save time on the same labor, but time 
gained if not properly used will not keep the 
boy. 

In my life’s work I have met thousands of 
voung men, students, at their entrance into 
college, and I suppose that one-half of the 
students that I have known have been the sons 
of men who owned more or less land, and vet 
not one in a hundred were looking to the 
study of agriculture as a life calling. Quite 
often when you voluntarily approach this sub- 
ject with such boys you are met with scorn. 
Don’t talk to me 
about farming: I know it from the ground up. 
and it’s the last calling that I would adopt.” 
Now from 


They cry out, “Farming? 


when this comes farmers’ sons. 


whose is the fault that the boy leaves the 
The fault is that of the farmer him 
self. the man who, fully able to have them. 


farm ? 
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ver. to ignore and even scorn the beauties 
efinements and comforts of rura! life. It 
. the man who voluntarily lives poor, and 
makes his family live poor, in order that he 
may die rich, that drives the boy from the 
farm. The boy sees that no matter how well 
f they may be, farmers rarely seek the social 
nd intellectual privileges which their city 
yrothers, of equal wealth and opportunity, de- 
mand and enjoy. He comes to believe that so- 
| carelessness is inherent to the craft, and 
e also seems to fear that the malady is 
catching.” So iong as this impression pre- 
ils you can never hold him. Our Southern 
farm life must be changed or he will continue 


1 GO, 


SATISFACTION ON THE FARM 


On the other side, the farmer has many 
things in his favor to aid him in keeping the 
voy. In its worst estate the farm gives a nat- 
ral satisfection—a sense of independence and 
| mental and physical vigor that appeals to 
] Moreover, the farmer is about the 
nly man who can always leave to his sen the 
lirect results of his life’s labor. Neither the 
actor nor the lawyer can rely with any cer- 
inty upon turning over a professional prac- 


e io his son. 


men. 


[he minister cannot insure the continuation 
f either enaracter or talent; the manufacturer 
is no guarantee that his patrons will adhere 
0 the firm in the second generation, but the 
farmer who leaves his son a home and farm 
good cendition has an absolute assurance 
t his son will receive the full results of his 
or. 
Now, while I am here to talk to all kinds 
f farmers, my mission is to the young men 
young men thinking of starting life on 
farm in Virginia—and my endeavor will 
to show them how they can live a farmer’s 
so their sons will be able and proud to 
e up their calling. 
‘he great question of the day is: If given 
ir return for his produce, so that the farm 
lly pays. can one maintain on the farm in 
South a life equal in intellectual and so- 
privilege to that of his brother on an 


equal income im the city! If this question 
cannot be answered in the affirmative you may 
as well quit, for you will never keep any one 
on the farm that has a chance to get away. 
But we can now say that I believe this can 
be done now—an ideal life can be maintained 
on the farm in most parts of the South. 

Knowing that there were parts of the South 
in which the rural life was almost ideal, from 
an intellectual and social standpoint, I have 
made it my business to study on the ground 
the local peculiarities that have made for this 
state of affairs. 

I have visited certain counties in Maryland, 
ascore in Virginia, counties in both Middle and 
North 


parts of the South, with this question in mind. 


Eastern Carolina, and various other 
In this way I have learned of a number of com 
inunities in the South where to-day the social 
and intellectual opportunities will compare 
quite favorably with almost any city circles 
to be found. An analysis of the life of these 
rural communities shows that in all cases they 
have been English 


strongly influenced by 


rural! ideals. The Englis« country home and 


English country life have been clearly in 


mind, even when the exponents of these ideals 
knew nothing of their source, and in al! these 
communities English settlers would find them 
selves perfectly at home. 

Old English rural custom and economy de 
manded that— 

First. The 
constructed and 


farmhouse should be located. 


fitted as a home. and not 
merely as a shelter from which to go out to 
work. 

Second. The farm must always he a place 
of varied enterprise, yielding a revenue at all 
seasons of the year and minimizing a failure 
from drought. ete. 

Third. 


sible should be planted in the things that re 


As large a part of the farm as pos 


quire as little seasonal attention as possible: 


as orchards, grass. winter forage. grazing 
land, ete.. giving fruit, milk and livestock as 
the money crops. 

The old 


lieved that farm life. in its highest and best 
form. without the 


English “squire.” moreover, be- 


could not exist bucolie 
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spirit, without a love for and a pride in th 
development of the animal husbandry side of 
a well-rounded farm. He belie: ed, also that 
the patriarchal spirit was an essential to a 
proper rural life, and that this sentiment 
could never be built up on a purely agronomic 
valling, but was developed only from an agri- 
culture that embraced animal husbandry in 
one form or another. 


ANIMAL BREEDING IS HIGH ART 


To the averege man amongst us, English 
country life seems inordinately “horsey,” and 
an undue amount of their talk seems to be de- 
voted to stock. It looks as if the English had 
nlmost made a fetish of the horse and other 
animal life of the farm, but if you look at it 
from their viewpoint and concede that such 
forms of farming are not solely for pecuniary 
ends, but ect as a means of grace as well, we 
can better understand their position. They 
really believe that animal breeding is the high- 
est art of men. 

In this thev are about right, for it is but 
natural that the supervision, care and conse- 
quent love of domestic animals, especially in 
vouth, should produce in a man elements of 
character difficult to produce without this in- 
fluence. The very dependence of animals on 
him gives him a broader sympathy with life, 
a truer spirit of service and a consecration to 
something beyond self. The records, more- 
over, seem to bear this ovt. for a pastoral life 
has been responsible for a large proportion of 
the characters in history that have been loved 
and chosen as leaders of men. Note that al- 
most every man called as a leader in Israel 
has been a “tender of flocks,” and that the 
great men of almost all races have been large- 
lv country bred. We must particularly note 
that from the world-conquering island of Eng- 
land have come, not only conquering men, but 
almost every type of domestic animal which 
we know to-day. 

Among the horses recall the Thoroughbred, 
Hackney, Clyde, Shire, Punch and Shetland: 
among the cattle the Ayrshire, Devon, Dur- 
ham, Angus. Hereford, Jersey, Guernsey, Suf- 


foll:, ete.; among the sheep the Sout: low, 

and other Down-, Dorsets, Cotswolds, Lop. - 
Cheviot, etc., and the hogs—Berkshires, Y ork. 
shires, Hampshires, Tamworth, ete.—a!! Eng. - 
lish. From the hand-made turf of toue), |i; 
tle Holland have come the various | ute) 
breeds of cattle, and the Flanders horses | Be! - 
gians and northern Percherons), and besides 
these and the English breeds, there are practi. 
cally no others. Was this mere coincideive or 


cause and effect? Again in the heroic ave of ag 
America, our post-colonial period, it was from ph 
the farms that bred norses, cattle. hog: and i 
sheep—and fox hounds—thet we get our ” 
Washingtons, Jeffersons, Madisons, Monroes, Me 
Henrys, etc. Farming was then a successfy! . 
calling, not only in producing animals, but . 
also in producing men. Have you seen Moun 
Vernon, or Monticello, or Arlington, or The 
Hermitage, or any of our old colonial or post | 
colonial homes? The wide outlook, the broad 
acres, signs of animal life everywhere and p 
stables close at hand, give the true farm atmos " 
phere. 
These houses and their builders were the r 7 
sult of old English ideals. No others suit us, 
no character evolved on the continent really . 
appeals to a Southern heart. We cannot as 
sign the cause, except they were “raised” dif ° 


ferently. 
IDEAL RURAL LIFE 


In France and throughout most of the con 
tinent, all the farming population live ir 
roadside groups, almost small villages, the 
houses stuck close to the road and the road n 
wider here than elsewhere. It is a little bet 
ter in Germany, but it is seldom that we see 
anywhere on the continent an isolated home 
In England, on the contrary, even the labor 
er’s cottage is usually set back from the road. 
shaded by trees and hidden by vines and 
shrubbery. The homes of wealth are always 
alone, almost concealed from view, jus 
enough being shown to enlist interest, -excite 
desire and make the landscape attractive. 

This difference in habit of home location not 
only infinences character, but absolutely 
changes the appearance of the country, and i! 
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mak: England unequaled in pastoral beauty. 
Nor oes the difference end here. On the con- 
ner! in a continuous building, usually more 
r less of a hollow square, we find human be- 
ngs. horses, cattle, pigs, sheep and fowls, all 
nder one roof. In England, even in the 
hum! lest cottage home, man lives alone so far 

; animal neighbors are concerned. 

They are around him—not with him. In 
gricultural skill and deft husbandry the .peo- 
ple are equal; perhaps the continental farmer 
: 9 shade the better, but one builds a house 
ind the other builds a home; one loves the 
nimal, the other loves the breed. This makes 
ill the difference in the world in the ideals 
if the two. 

It is evident from an analysis of the favored 
ommurities mentioned above that an ideal 
viral life is absolutely incompatible with sin 

crop farming. No permanent rural life is 
ossible with any one-crop system, and in this 
tohaceo, cotton and peanuts are all alike—all 
n the end will bring failure. There may be 
money in one or in all for a time, but not 
ong, because such farming violates every econ- 
omic law known to men. 

But to come back, how can a young couple, 
starting life on the farm, so live as to really 

ike the most of it, not only financially, but 
ntellectually and socially, and thus be a: 
sired that their children will follow thei: 
ling? 

They can do this by going there with the 
letermination to make farm life a profession. 
rather than a trade; by a determination to 
exalt their calling by the lives they live. Let 

sband and wife jointly profess their faith 
n this calling by making the farm a home 
rom the very beginning, not simply a shelter 
n which they are to stay while they strive for 
wealth, but a home in which they and theirs 
re to live and die. Put away the desire for 
town by bringing to the farm the best things 
of the tewn—its social amenities, its literature. 
its science, its art, and its comforts. Once and 
forever make up your minds to create on the 
farm while you are young » home and a true 
riral social life. and fulfil there vour life’ 
imbition. When this is dor 


+ 


von will be as- 
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tonished in what a different light you will 
view your home. You will adorn the house in 
your youth, and begrudge no effort to keep it 
sweet until your old age; you will begin in- 
stinctively to beautify and embellish it, that 
you may love and keep it. 


PLANNING HOME FOR LIFETIME. 


Having made up your minds to a life in the 
country, planning a 
home for a lifetime. In planning a home on 
a farm, however small the place, one 
ways consider factors: 

(1) The proper jocation of the house on 
the place. 

(2) The house itself. 

(3) The opportunities for water supply and 
sewerage disposal. 

(4) Possibilities 
roundings. 


the serious work begins— 


must al 
these 


for beautifying the sur- 


A man’s home should be the expression of 
individuality. Therefore, you 
see any community in which all look 
alike something is wrong with the people: in- 
dividuatity is gone and they are drifting to- 
wards a peasantry. It is, therefore, 
impossible for me, or any one, to say what you 
should do in your own case, but certain funda- 
mentals of method held in all cases 
not be violated without loss of effect. 

An old English adage reads: man’s 
home is his castle.” Every should, 
therefore, bear on its face the evidences of in- 


his own when 


homes 


naturally 


and can- 


“Every 


home 


dividual maintenance and private ownership. 
Whatever is private should look 
Every house. therefore, should be placed well 
back from the public thoroughfare, as far as 
conditions wi!l permit, and should 

own private road or approach. The 
road should indicate distinctiveness from the 
highway by some kind of gateway, 
tribute to the dignity of the house site to 
which it leads by being well graded and made 
wide, and, if possible, planted in trees. A |it- 
tle loving labor from a father now will create 
for the.son at his majority avenue of 
oaks or elms or other trees of long life and 


private. 


have its 


private 


and con- 


1 royal 


dignity. 
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On a farm in the South, where the winters 
need not be feared, the home place should be 
located as high as possible to catch the breezes 
of summer. It should be surrounded by shade 
trees, but most open on the side of the pre- 
vailing summer winds. Vistas should be cut 
or arranged in every direction in which the 
eye of the master should range to oversee the 
working of the place. The trees around the 
house should not be short-lived fruit trees, but 
the strongest, largest and longest-lived trees in 
the section, for they mark the outer defense 
of your castle. The pecan tree is ideal in 
every respect. 

_ In the South the highest spot should be se- 
jected, not only on account of the breezes, but 
also to secure the best drainage. If possible, 
no swamp should be allowed within 300 yards 
‘of the house, and between the protecting 
grove and neighboring water course should be 
pastures, open ground, because the malarial 
type of mesquitoes will not cross 200 yards of 
open grass land unless driven by winds be- 
yond their power. All these things and more 
should be considered in planning for a life- 
time—be the place great or small. 

And now as to the house itself, the heart of 
the farm. When Sterling Calder, the sculptor, 
undertook to adorn his bas relief of John 
Ruskin, the aesthetic philosopher, with some 
saying of that great lover of the beautiful. 
he chose these words: 

“IT would have our ordinary houge built to 
last and be loved, as rich and full of pleasant- 
ness as may be-—within and without.” 

That is it—a house to last and be loved; to 
be loved, not by you only, but by your chil- 
dren; a gift for one of your sons, hallowed 
by your labor and service in it—a sacred gift. 

But how Should this house be built? In a 
warm climate like the South, with a long, hot 
summer season, a house must be built thin 
enough in its walls to allow them to radiate 
during the night the heat of the day, other- 
wise they would gradually accumulate the heat 
of summer, and September and October would 
be unbearable. For this reason wood has been, 
and still is, the best building material for the 
South. With tall ceilings and a high-pitched 
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roof, a wooden house has always been most 
comfortable for the South, but the kind of 
wood our forefathers used, the wood that lasts, 
is fast going, and to build for our children’s 
children we must use something besides wood. 
Jn this section of Virginia brick is best, and 
should long continue in favor. The red brick 
house fits our landscape. 

Concrete, however, in some monolithic 
form, is fo be the building material for the 
future homes of the South. Durable, easy to 
work, plastic enough to receive, and yet in 
this climate resistant enough to held, any de- 
tails of architectural design that may be given, 
it makes a house that is a thing of beauty, a 
joy forever. Of a color suitable to the land- 
scape, making a home cool in the summer and 
yet warm enough in the winter, it will some 
day become general, and any plasterer can 
handle it. But build it always solid—‘mono- 
lithic.” 

Here I might also say that concrete is the 
coming material for general use on the farm, 
in dairy barns, silos, pig-pens, fence posts, 
watering troughs, ete. Such things as these, 
once properly put in, are permanent assets, 
lasting forever, and adding a real value to the 
place. Teach your boy to handle concrete; a 
good concrete walk to the barn may some day 
turn the scale. 


PLAN FOR BETTER DAYS 


Every veung couple, in locating and build- 
ing a house, should plan for better days; noth- 
ing is so sure to bring success as having high 
ideals.. Place it on its site, but plan it for an 
expected expansion, so that you can enlarge 
without tearing down the old part,-which you 
have learned to Jove, because you have labored 
in it. No part of the house will ever be as 
dear to vou, or the boy either, as the old part 
where he was born. 

And here let me say to any young couple 
starting out—don’t build too much house or 
buy too much land. Begin with both inten- 
sive housewifery and intensive farming. Even 
if you must deprive yourself of five or ten 
acres less than you expected, and have a three- 
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room cottage instead of your hoped-for two- 
story house. while building put in somewhere 
these essentials—-a hydraulic ram or a wind- 
mill, and have hot and cold water and a nice 
percelain bathtub; it will be better for you, 
the wife and the boy. Remove all temptation 
to move to town by moving the best part of 
the town to the farm. No matter how small 
the house, see to it that it has labor-saving 
tools in the kitchen as well as in the barn, for 
if a new implement makes the farmer more 
independent of iabor on the farm, better uten- 
siis make the wife even more independent in 
her realm. 

A young couple should plan early a perma- 
nent garden—a long, narrow garden, that can 
be worked with a plow instead of a hoe. This 
should not be a kitchen garden only, but a 
part of it; that nearest the house should be 
set aside for some old-time, sweet-scented 
roses, like the Macrophylla, Saffrona, Jac- 
queminot, etc., and the hardy blooming peren- 
nials, like wallilower, cockscomb, sweet Wil- 
liam, etc. The wife will be a better house wife 
if you will also have close to the house, say 
under the garden fence, the old-fashioned sea- 
soning and flavoring herbs, like sage, laven- 
der, thmye, sweet Basil and balm of Gilead, 
and, perhaps, for a wandering friend, a bed 
of mint. 

A young couple of capacity may in time 
own many farms, but they will have only one 
life to enjoy, and their youth is but a part of 
this. Use it freely enough to make the chil- 
dren appreciative of the refinements and bet- 
ter things of life. A boy that has a good hot 
bath before going to bed will plow none the 
worse next day, but he will dream better 
dreams and have higher ideals. 

And now let us hope that with good plan- 
ning and hard work our young couple are a 
little ahead—they have a little money to in- 
‘vest. Shall they lend it at interest, buy more 
land or divide the surplus between the home 
and the business? I put it this way in order 
to emphasize the fact that on every farm the 
home and the business should keep separate 
accounts. 'The banker keeps his home account 
and his business account separate. So does 





the merchant, and so, in a measure, does every- 
body but the farmer. He seems to think that 
because his home is on the farm, home and 
farm must be run on a common account. The 
result of this is that quite often the all-ab- 
sorbing business—the farm—drives the home 
from the place—boy and all. 

If the young wife is wise she will say at 
the beginning, “Let us lay off clearly the 
bound of the farm, then the home and then 
give me a reasonable sum to run the home, 
and with God’s help we will never let either 
cross the line of the other. Have your work 
place or den, or simply your desk, and then 
for my sake and the boys’ drop your business 
from your mind when you come in the rest of 
the house.” 


SOCIAL LIFE NEEDED 


The lawver, merchant, doctor and al! except 
the farmer, have some real social life. Let 
the farmer get into line also, for he is badly 
cut, and the pity of it is that he need not be. 
It is his money that runs the banks of the 
United States; he is the real power behind 
the throne, but he seems ashamed to make any 
show of power until he is in his coffin. It 
is wrong. The greatest mockery of all gifts 
is a fortune that comes too late to prevent in- 
tellectual and ethical starvation. 

Returning to the best investment for these 
first savings: from the standpoint of a young 
farmer, the wife and the children to come, 
what will bring the most certain returns? 

It would be well if farmers would some- 
times take counsel of the other professions in 
making investment. A physician, the best ed- 
ucated man in his section, with several years at 
college, four years at a medical school and 
one or more years in a hospital, will not hes- 
itate even in the full swing of his practice to 
‘take the time to run off and brush up on his 
work every few years. 

He goes where he can find men who are 
prepared to tell him and show him the latest 
things in his profession, and he is willing to 
pay, and pay royally, to get the latest idea. 
He goes again and again, each time he comes 
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back more capable in his calling, broader in 
mind, and more humble in spirit. 

It is a great pity that farmers don’t do this. 
I know they would be more capable and 
broader in mind, and I am sure they would 
be more humble in spirit. I would, there- 
fore, advise any young farmer starting 
out in life to invest his first earnings, as the 
doctor invests his—in improving his knowl- 
edge of his calling and his chances for the 
future. 


I would advise him to spend his first sav- 
ings in taking a “short course,” if not a longer, 
at some agricultural and mechanical college, 
preferably in his own State, and, if possible, 
he should, for a time, go out somewhere every 
second or third year. If a course in domestic 
science is available at the college, let him by 
all means take his wife with him. 

No matter what the previous preparation of 
a man has been, he will be benefited. I have 
known men at these courses who could hardly 
read and write, and yet they have started that 
in addition to what they picked up in the 
classroom, the benefits derived from a close as- 
sociation for a month or more with other 
farmers interested in varied forms of the same 
business, was in itself of value too great to 
be measured in money. Regardless of how he 
farmed before, or how he farms afterwards, a 
‘man once given the real fundamentals of his 
calling will have deep down in his heart a re- 
spect for its philosophy, and he will love it 
and will study it henceforth. He wili. more- 
over, in varying degree, become a student of 
the great economic problems of his State—its 
social and its agricultural problems—and he 
will awake from the apathy which hangs like 
a pall over the man of his calling in the 
South, and drives its best from the ranks; the 
apathy which has brought Virginia down 
from first to fifteenth in the list of States. 


HOPEFUI. CHANGES TAKE PLACE 


And this brings me to the hopeful changes 
which have talen place in the past decade, 
making for a better life in the country. With 
the present assured future good price of pro- 
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duce, the farm can now be made to pay, but 
with its certain dividends, in health, happi- 
ness and comfort, don’t expect too great a re- 
turn in tiuney. You can’t have it all. Be sat- 
isfied. 

Our young couple will not be marooned; 
for better roads, better rural mail delivery and 
telephones can now put them in touch with 
the world about them, but the great point of 
contact with the world, the only one which © 
counts, is the reading habit. Get it, young 
men, if it has to come as an acquired taste, 
take all the agricultural journals and other 
periodicals you can afford, and the next time 
you are about to buy some fool thing which 
you don’t need, divide the money with your 
wife, buy:ng for yourself the nucleus of a 
good agricultural library and give her a good 
graphophone and a few choice records. For 
you to be able to open a book of “agricultural 
experience” after supper and get the matured 
opinion ot agriculturists like Bailey, Henry, 
Wing, Rice, etc., each on his special line, will 
be good for you and your farm, while if too 
tired to read you can always have some good 
music on the machine. Such records as those 
of Schuman-Heink, Melba, Tetrazinni, etc., 
or Caruso, Plancon, Even, Williams, etc., will 
not only rest you, but send you to bed with 
your spirits in the air. 

In short, try to have in your country home, 
in some measure, all those things which make 
the city man’s home attractive. These are the 
things which the country man moving to town 
is really in search of, and the sad part of it 
is that he so often fails to recognize what he 
wants till too late. 

In conclusion, let me appeal to our young 
men of character and education in Virginia to 
move to the country, and there build homes 
to last and be ioved. Let them marry and 
give hostages to fortune, and thus assure per- 
manently the old high rural life of the South. 
Let them unite and organize their community 
for a better and higher educational and :social 
life. Strive to bring back the days when the 
man in the “big house” was the counsellor of 
the ignorant, the support of the poor, and the 
defender of the weak, and let each become in 
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spirit a true country squire. No magisterial 
rank will be needed to win this title, for let 
any good man and his wife take up the tra- 
ditional duties of country life on a high plane, 
and they at-once become lord and lady in the 
hearts of a grateful community. What life 


will compare with it in opportunities for ser- 
vice to your neighbor, your State or your 
country, and what son worthy of any respect 
would ever turn his back on a home hallowed 
by such etforts. 





READING 





ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 





EIGHTH-YEAR GRADE 


Study and follow suggestions for the pre- 
ceding year. 


ADDITIONAL READING—SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Lowell’s Under the Elm, etc. Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Ven- 
ice. Selections from Ruskin. ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare. Plutarch’s Lives. Tales from 
Shakespeare’s Comedies. Familiar Animals 
and Their Wild Kindred. Stories of Georgia. 
Stories of the Old Dominion. Scott’s Mar- 
mion. 

FOR SPECIAL AND CRITICAL STUDY. 


Selections, in the following order: 

Thanatopsis; Oh, Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal Be Proud; The Burial of Moses, The 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Chickgachgook and 
Hawkeye, The Great Plague in London, The 
Coverly Sabbath, The Deserted Village, The 
Cloud, Helvellyn. 

When we speak of selections for special 
and critical study, we mean work for the 
teacher. The following is a model for you to 
follow: 


THANATOPSIS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


) 
To him, who, in the love of Nature* holds* 
Communion* with her visible* forms, she 
speaks 
A various* language; for his gayer* hours, 


She has a voice of gladness,* and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, as she glides* 
Into his dark* musings* with a mild.* 
And gentle sympathy,* that steals* away 
Their sharpness,* ere* he is aware.* 


2. 
When thought 

Of the last bitter* hour, come like a blight 

Over the spirit, and sad* images 

Of the stern* agony, and shroud,* and pall* 

And breathless* darkness, and the narrow 
house,* 

Make thee to shudder,* and grow sick at 
heart ; 

Go forth into the open sky, and list* 

To Nature’s teaching, while from all around, 

Comes a still* voice: 


3. 
“Yet a few days, and thee, 
The all-beholding* sun shall see no more, 
In all his course;* nor yet in the-cold ground, 
Where thy pale* form* was laid with many 
tears, , 
Nor in the embrace* of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. Earth that nourished* thee, shall 
claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved* to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace,* surrendering up 
Thine individual* being, shalt thou go, 
To mix* forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible* rock, 
And to the sluggish* clod, which the rude 
swain* — 
Turns with his share,* and treads* upon. 
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4, 
“The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce* thy 
mold. 
Yet not, to thy eternal* resting-place, 
Shalt thou retire,* alone—nor couldst thou 


wish 
’ Couch* more magnificent. Thou shalt lie 
down 
With patriarchs of the infant* world, with 
kings, 


The powerful* of the earth, the wise, the good, 
Fair® forms, and hoary* seers* of ages past 
All in one mighty* sepulchre.* 
5. 
“The hills. 

Rock-ribbed, and ancient* as the sun: the 

vales, 
Stretching in pensive* quietness between ; 
The venerable* woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining* brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured 

round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy* waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations* all 
Of the great tomb* of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite* host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes* of death, 
Through the still lapse* of ages. 


6. 


“All that tread 
The gicke. are but a handful,* to the tribes* 
That sluniber* in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce,* 
Or, lose thyself in the continuous woods, 
Where rclls the Oregon, and hear no sound,* 
Save* its own dashings—yet the dead are 
there ; 
And millions in those solitudes,* since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign* there 
alone. 


: 


“So shalt thou rest;* and what, if thou shalt 
fall, 


Unnoticed* by the living; and no friend 


Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny.* The gay* will laugh 

When thou art gone; the solemn* brood of 
care 

Plod on; and each one, as before, will chase* 

His favorite* phantom;* yet, all’ these shall 


leave 

Their mirth,* and their enjoyments, and shall 
come, 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 
train* 


Of ages glides* away, the sons of men, 
The youth, in life’s green spring, and he, who 


goes 
In the full strength of years, matron,* and 
maid, 


The bowed with age, the infant,* in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent* age cut off— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered* to thy side, 
By those who, in their turn,* shall follow 


them. 
| 8, 
“So live, that when thy summons* comes, to 
join 


The innumerable* caravan* that moves 

To the pale* realms* of shade, where each 
shall take 

His chamber* in the silent* halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave* at night, 

Scourged* to his dungeon, but sustained* and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering* trust, approach* thy 
grave, 

Like one who wraps* the drapery* of his 
couch* , 

About him, and lies down to pleasant* 
dreams!” 


SUGGESTIVE EXERCISES ON ABOVE SELECTION 


1. What is the meaning of Thanatopsis? 
How many years since this poem was written ? 
How old was Bryant when he wrote it? 

2. In the preparation of the lesson each day 
the teacher may have each pupil copy 4a 
stanza, using synonyms for the words which 
are marked with stars. As a review lesson in 
spelling, and the use of synonyms, pronounce 
the words marked with stars for pupils to 
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write in a column and write synonyms in a 
second column, thus: 


1. Nature, universe, 4. visible, 
2. holds, 5. various, 
3. communion, 6. gaver, 


3. What is a derivative word? Write the 
word analysis of the following derivative 
words taken from Thanatopsis: 


1. gayer 7. insensible, 
2. gladness, 8. sluggish, 
3. sharpness, 9. abroad, 
4. breathless, 10. powerful, 
5. darkness, 11. hoary, 


6. resolved, 12. mighty. 
For writing the word analysis rule slate or 
paper like this model: 


Word. Analysis. 


breathless, breath-less, 
darkness, dark-ness, 
insensible, Meaning. 
gaver, without breath. 
powerful, state of being dark. 


4. What is a prefix? A suffix? Make a list 
of the prefixes and suffixes used in above de- 
rivative words, and give their meaning. : 

5. Where and what is the Oregon? Where 
is the Barcan Desert? Can you give any rea- 
son why young Bryant alluded to the Barcan 
Desert, .or the Oregon, in writing Thanatop- 
sis ? 

6. Mark the following words diacritically 
and proneunce them: ere, last, narrow, exist, 
where, waters, ancient, bosom, matron, quarry. 
The teacher should add any other words to 
the list that are mispronounced by the pupils. 

7. Write a paraphrase of the first stanza. 
Of any other stanzas selected by your teacher. 

8. What is poetry? Explain why Thana- 
topsis is poetry. 

9. Write a biographical sketch of Bryant. 


NINTH-YEAR GRADE 


Study and follow suggestions for the pre- 
ceding grade. 


ADDITIONAL READING—SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


The True Citizen. Our Country in Poem 
and Prose. Halleck’s History of English Lit- 


erature. Johnson’s Elements of Literary Crit- 
icism. The Story of Cesar. Classic Myths 
in English Literature. Macaulay’s England 
in 1685. Macaulay’s Essay on Addison and 
Milton, in one volume. Carlyle’s Represen- 
tative Poems of Burns, ete. Dickens’ Tale of 
Two Cities. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Seott’s Ivanhoe. Scott’s Old Mortality. 
Scott’s Rob Roy. 


FOR SPECIAL AND CkKITICAL STUDY 


Selections in the following order: 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison; Addison’s 
Sir Roger de Coverly Papers; Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice; George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner. 
TENTH-YEAR GRADE 


‘Study and follow suggestions for the pre- 
ceding grade. 


FOR SPECIAL AND CRITICAL STUDY 


Selections, in the following order: 
Macauley’s Essay on Milton; Milton’s L’Al1- 
legra, II Penseroso, and Lycidas; Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Cooper’s 
Last of the Mohicans. 
THE EXERCISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MENTAL 
POWERS THROUGH READING. ATTEN- 
TION AND CONCENTRATION. 


Concentration is attention prolonged. Ex- 
ercise : 

Read aloud a few lines containing v/vid 
pictures, and ask pupils to recall and mention 
each picture successively. Poems of Nature 
and simple sketches like those of Irving, are 
suitable for this step. “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” is excellent for the purpose. 

Continue this practice for several weeks, 
and often recur to it. Exercise: 

Read or recite a poem with a story in it, and 
ask pupils to reproduce it orally. “Skipper 
Treson’s Ride,” “The Rising of 76,” “Dora,” 
and “Maude Muller,” are a few of the many 
poems suiled to this step. 

The oral reproduction tests, at the same 
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time, the pupil’s power of concentration and 
that of expression, Exercise: 

Ask pupils to observe the lack of power of 
concentration in people about them; as, for 
* example, the tendency of many persons in an 
audience to turn their attention from the 
speaker or subject before them, and to take 
notice of some little unimportant thing that 
happens, or gaze inanely at somebody who 
may enter the room. 

Then read a selection, and arrange for some 
interruption to occur, such as the dropping of 
a book, the coming in and going out of the 
room of some of the pupils, or anything which 
your originality suggests, and see if all the 
members of a class can keep their minds en- 
tirely concentrated on the selection. Exercise: 

Show your pupils how they can make the 
study of any of their lessons exercises in con- 
centration of mind. 

In addition, invent exercises of your own 
for the development of attention and concen- 
tration. 

After spending timic upon these exercises, 
have pupils read and vecite short, simple 
extracts, containing vivi«l pictures, especially 
those from Nature. Show them by illustra- 
tion that good readig or “Expression” de- 
pends upon the right “Impression” of a 
selection. We must, in addition to training 
of the power of concentration, develop the 
imagination. 


IMAGINATION 


Imagination delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect than 
those with which we are acquainted. It pre- 
vents us from ever being completely satisfied 
with our present condition, or with our past 
attainments, and engages as continually in 
the pursuit of some untried enjoyment, or of 
some ideal excellence. Hence the zeal of the 
patriot and philosopher to advance the virtue 
and the happiness of the human race. De- 
stroy this faculty, and the condition of man 
would become as stationary as that of brutes. 

To those who see only with their eyes, the 
distant is always indistinct and little, becom- 
ing less and less as it recedes, till utterly 


lost ; but to the imagination which thus receives 
the perspective of the senses; the far off is 
great and imposing, the magnitude increasing 
with the distance, says Mrs. Jameson, 

The importance of training the imagination 
in the study of reading in its elocutionary 
effect cannot be too strongly emphasized. You 
must picture in your mind the various scenes, 
characters and emotions that an author sug- 
gests. 

There are two phases of imagination—Re- 
productive and Constructive—we might also 
name them as Realistic and Idealistic. 

When we recall the mind images of objects 
or actions which we have seen, sounds which 
we have heard, emotions which we have felt 
or seen exhibited before, we use the Repro- 
ductive, or Realistic Imagination. When we 
make new combinations of images on parts of 
images seen, heard or felt before, we use the 
Constructive or Idealistic Imagination. 


EXERCISE I 


(a) Mention names of single objects which 
you are sure pupils have seen, for example, 
the house where you live; four former teach- 
ers; a certain church; a maple tree; your best 
hat, ete. 

(6) Ask pupils tomake mental pictures 
of certain sounds which they have heard; for 
example, Your mother’s voice; A violin tone; 
The different intervals of the scale, etc. 

(ec) Ask pupils to recall certain actions 
which they have seen; for example, A class giv- 
ing close attention; Your putting money in 
the contribution box; Your practicing gymnas- 
tics; Your minister preaching, etc. 

(zd) Mention certain emotions, such as love, 
fear, indignation, etc. Ask pupils to re-feel 
them. 

These exercises bring into action the Re- 
productive or Realistic Imagination. 


EXERCISE IT 


(a) Mention names of single objects which 
pupils have not seen before; for example, 
Mount Blanc; The River Nile, Independence 
Hall; Westminster Abbey; Martin Luther, etc. 
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(6) Ask pupils to make a mental picture 
of certain actions which they have not seen; 
for example, Cornwallis surrendering to Gen- 
eral Washington; Paul talking on Mars Hill; 
Phillips Brooks helping to her home an old 
apple-woman; A beautiful woodland scene, 
with singing birds and a party of frolicking 
children; The coming home of the prodigal 
son; The pupil himself doing some deed that 
will help the world. 

(c) Ask each pupil to try to feel as he 
thinks someone else would feel; for example, 
Think that you are a poor, hungry child; A 
jolly, happy school-boy ; Your own ideal, etc. 

Try to forget your own present character 
while practicing this exercise. 

These exercises bring into action the Con- 
structive or Idealistic Imagination. 

It can readily be seen that the pleasure and 
benefit that we derive from literature of any 
kind depends almost entirely upon our power 
of imagination. How would the study of His- 
tory be of service, if we were unable to imagine 
the events and characters depicted? We do not 
realize, until we pause to think of it, how con- 
stantly the imagination is brought into play. 

In the art of Reading, and especially in the 
art of Elocution, a vivid imagination is the 
most impertant requirement, especially the 
Tdealistic Imagination. 





SOME FACTS CONCERNING THE 
RETIRED TEACK. RS’ FUND 





J. H. BINFORD 


In the last issue of the Virarnya JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation there was published a list of those 
who have been placed upon the retired teach- 
ers’ list along with some valuable and sugges- 
tive information concerning the class, age, and 
the amount of money received by each. 

We have tabulated this information and 
have also investigated the financial status of 
the retired teachers’ fund. The result is given 
below with the suggestion that the facts will 
be of interest to the readers of the Journal 
whether they favor or oppose the pension law 
enacted by the legislature three years ago. 


5¢3 
WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


The figures for the year 1910, which really 
include part of 1911, show that the receipts 
and expenditures exactly balance. What will 
happen next year? With the additional teach- 
ers to be placed in the list we estimate that 
there will be a deficit of some $8,000, which 
means that the fund will have to be prorated, 
each teacher receiving only about 85 per cent. 
of what he is entitled to. This is bad enough, 
but this deficit will increase from year to year. 

The writer estimates that in about five years 
the list of retired teachers will reach 400 and 
thet it will not increase beyond that number 
on account of deaths and withdrawals. On 
this conservative estimate it will take about 
$60,000 annually, to maintain the retired teach- 
ers’ fund. Of this amount the teachers will 
contribute say $40,000, including the interest 
from the permanent fund, while the State 
appropriation will bring the amount up to 
$45,000. Where shall we get the remaining 
$15,000? 

The writer believes with all his heart that 
the legislature should increase its appropria- 
tion from time to time as circumstances re- 
quire. This means that the next General As- 
sembly should increase its annual appropria- 
tion $10,000. The State Teachers’ Association 
could do nothing better than wage a campaign 
for this increased appropriation. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS ON RETIRED LIST 























Year. White. Colored. Total. 
1908 48 7 55 
1909 108 13 121 
1910 83 12 95 
239 32 *271 

Male Female 
W. C. 2 W. C. ''; 
1908 23 4 27 25 3 28 
1909 52 8 60 25 5 61 
1910 33 9 42 50 $ 53 
108 21 129 131 11 142 
UE Joe ow a aia ele alae ists hip ee 55 
EY rc de ci in Gelh te das ha Ene O ESE 121 
EG EIN «Sino t.d cle oH Act ale, beta wa REE oa Dae 95 
CN CR ok bees bois + bea Seno eeekeeece se 271 

















Class A. Class B. 
NES ise eas eaigoaacal anaes ietoretaratete 1 45 
SE nthe aie Srle wereiae 26 95 
NE Sc. sioig ecciaie hh dala al iw uiee ete 48 47 
84 187 
I on eT ter rece 55 
RMI oc a vgratd: 5 coeg Sl vibie-o14 Pipers 8-Me pew lace Merears 121 
IIS. s. aiais at aS oll oe Saree SS eee where 95 
SU ERENN cchidie ae cae aton Sate aes Kee woe euler ws 271 
Retired under Section 1014. 
Class A, 8; Class B, 13; Total, 21. 
Number of Retired Teachers 70 years of 
age and over: 
DN Rr en au. cig pi reeels ae e a aaa a ele IOS 8 
PI ets cece waiel “nga seeseraniee ewes 9 
Ie td ca tveiebkey “Ga ote ee WIR LER MESS 20 
37 
Number of Retired Teachers between 60 
and 70 years of age: 
A oe EN eR ee rere ier ee 18 
SE Ness. aks ts SAA Gee he Seo ata See 38 
eS a ety adlanaas. vars a aig ere oie etble Oe 34 
ae 96 
Number of Retired Teachers between 50 
and 60 years of age: 
oe Nk ie So ae a. aig a cimialeveietala angie onal 18 
OE, RE ee NPS Gee tre rie gen 43 
Rs han. Fdoag.! -yuaincetvea WbinRicae aes 29 
90 
Number of Retired Teachers between 40 
and 50 years of age: 
SE ecto. 2 aio arosgveeuae Wid-se'e'e Soe Wik idee Rew 10 
ea ci tatiein~s St pakenanW egies wae 29 
oe Leek esas. «aap aera ge ees 10 
—— 49 
Number of Retired Teachers under 40 
years of age: 
ME Adee Si ain ng es Gubio Sik: pidisles ada ee siee 1 
I tale ee acie cha eles RESET EG ORES 2 
MEN ote cl culled g sana eae eerie see 2 
oa 5 


(Women—all under Class A.) 
*The total, 271, does not include 11 who have died, 
nor 14 who have withdrawn. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





(Permanent 

Fund.) 
Receipts. Expenditures. Balance 
ee $ 31,171 00 $ 8,648 00 $22,523 00 
Age ee ne 33,500 00 24,507 00 8,993 00 
| | alll ae 35,500 00 35,211 00 17,750 00 
Total.......$100,171 00 $68,366 00 $49,266 00 


*Wigures for 1910 are approximately correct. For 
1910 receipts and expenditures approximately balance 
but the sum of $17,750.00 was withheld and placed 
in the permanent. fund in accordance with a pro- 
vision of the law requiring that each person placed 
on the list shall have withheld from first pension a 
sum equal to thirty payments less amounts paid in 
by applicant. 
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In order that our readers may understand 
what is meant by Class A, Class B and Sec- 
tion 104, we print the following: 


An Act to Amend and Re-enact and Act Entitled an 
Act to Provide a Retirement Fund for Public 
School Teachers, Approved March 14, 1908. 


Approved March 9, 1910. 


1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, that an act entitled an act to provide a retire- 
ment fund for public school teachers, approved March 
14, 1908, be amended and re-enacted so as to read 
as follows: 

Any person, not including the division superin- 
tendents, who has taught in the public schools of 
this State, may make application to be retired and 
pensioned under the terms of this act, provided his 
case comes under either of the two following classi- 
fications: 

Class “A” shall include every person who has 
taught in the public schools of this State an agegre- 
gate of at least twenty years and who has main- 
tained a good record and by reason of physical or 
mental infirmity or old age is incapable of rendering 
efficient service as a teacher. 

Class “B” shall include every person who has 
taught in the public schools of this State for an 
aggregate of at least 30 years, and who has main- 
tained a good record and has reached the age of 58 
vears, if a man, and 50 years, if a woman. 

The State Board of Education is authcrized, and 
it shall be its duty, to place any such person on the 
list to be known as the “retired teachers’ list,” and 
pay him a pension as hereinafter provided, subject 
to the exceptions and restrictions mentioned herein; 
and a careful record of the names of the teachers 
pensioned under this act shall be kept by the State 
Board of Education. 

2. No applicant under Class “A” shall be pen- 
sioned until, and unless, his mental or physical dis- 
ability is shown by evidence satisfactory both to the 
State Board of Health and the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and either of the said boards may order a 
special medical examination by some physician ap- 
pointed by it, the expenses not exceeding five dollars 
in each case of the said special examination, to be 
borne by the applicant, unless otherwise directed by 
the State Board of Education. 

3. Any person in either class retired under this 
act shall have deducted from the first year’s pension 
an amount equal to thirty per centum of the aver- 
age annual salary earned by such person during the 
last five years he was a teacher in this State, less 
the amounts already contributed to the pension fund 
by such person retired. 

All money so deducted shall be used to create a 
permanent endowment for the retirement fund, and 
only the income shall be used in paying pensions or 
other current expenses. 

4. The Fund; Whence Derived.—In order to pro- 
vide a fund to pension’ said retired teachers, all con- 
tracts with teachers shall provide that the chairman 
and clerk of the school board, or other officer whose 
duty it is to pav public school teachers, shall deduct 
monthly from the salary of each teacher in the 
State a sum eoual to one per centum of his salary. 
In order that the sum so deducted shall be promptly 
covered into the treasury of the State, it shall be 
the duty of the State Board of Education to deduct 
from the annual apportionment on account of the 
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appropriation of the General Assembly and the ac- 
cumulated interest on the investments of the literary 
fund one per centum of the total amount of the 
salaries of the teachers of each county, town or city, 
as shown by the annual report of the division super- 
intendent for the preceding year. Should the sala- 
ries of the teachers for the current year exceed the 
salaries paid the preceding year, then the State 
Board of Education shall deduct for the succeeding 
year an additional amount sufficient to cover said 
excess, it being the intention in this section of the 
act to provide a convenient means of paying the pen- 
sions deducted from the teachers’ salaries into the 
State treasury without having the trouble: and ex- 
pense of many small remittances from a large num- 
ber of clerks of district boards. All amounts so 
deducted and received shall be placed by the State 
treasurer to the credit of the fund to be called the 
“retired teachers’ fund,’ and an accurate account 
shall be kept of all funds so received. 

5. Appropriation.—The sum of $5,000 per annum 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. The said sum shall 
be turned over to the State Board of Education and 
deposited as aforesaid with the State treasurer, to 
be placed to the credit of the fund created by section 
four of this act. 

6. Legacies, Bequests, Etc.—All legacies, bequests 
and funds derived from devises for the benefit of 
the teachers under this act shall be paid over to the 
State Board of Educaticn and shall be by it trans- 
ferred, as aforesaid, to the treasurer of Virginia, to 
be placed to the credit of the fund provided for in 
sections four or seven of this act, as may be proper 
to carry out the terms of the gift. 

All money belonging to this fund from whatever 
source derived hy the State Board of Education shall 
be paid into the treasury of the State through the 
office, and upon the warrant of the second auditor 
of Virginia. 


7. The State Board of Education shall be permitted 
to invest the capital and unappropriated income of 
the said “retired teachers’ fund,” as provided in the 
eleventh subdivision of section fourteen hundred and 
thirty-three of the Code, with all the powers of in- 
vestment or re-investment granted by said section. 
And all securities belonging to said fund shall be 
deposited with the second auditor for safe keeping, 
who shall return with his annual report a list 
thereof with a statement of their value. 

Only the income of the funds received and invested 
under this section shall be used in paying pensions 
or other current expenses. 


8. What Pensions to he Paid.—The State Board of 
Education shall quarterly, on the first day of Jan- 
uary, April, July and October of each year, issue its 
warrant on said fund, signed by the president and 
secretary of said board, for the benefit of each per- 
son whose name has been placed on said list for 
the quarter immediately preceding the time of pay- 
ment for a sum equal to one-eighth of the average 
annual salary earned by such person during the last 
five years he was a teacher in the public schools of 
this State. The second auditor shall issue his war- 
rants to said persons accordingly. In no event, how- 
ever, shall any quarterly pension exceed the sum of 
one hundred dollars; provided, that any person 
whose average annual salary during the last five 
years he was a teacher in the public schcols of this 
State equaled or exceeded one thousand dollars, may 
receive as a quarterly pension as much as one hun- 
dred anc twenty-five dollars. In the event that the 


available funds shall, in the judgment of the State 
Board of Education, upon a prudent and equitable 
appropriation of the same for any quarter be insuffi- 
cient to pay all pensions dve for the quarter to the 
full amount thereof, then the same shall be paid 
pro rata according to the amount of money that is 
available, as aforesaid. 

9. The State Board of Education shall see that 
proper arrangements are made for keeping an accu- 
rate account of all moneys received, invested or dis- 
bursed under this act, and the superintendent of 
public instruction shall include a full statement of 
all the transactions of said fund in his annual or 
his biennial report. The State Board of Education 
shali require proper and sufficient bonds from the 
person, or persons, charged with the management or 
custody of said funds, except in the cases of the 
State treasurer and second auditor, whose official 
bonds shall cover the said funds, for the proper ap- 
plication of which they and the sureties on their 
official bonds shall be liable. 

10. Prior to January 1, 1911, no person shall be 
placed on the “retired teachers’ list” under Class “A” 
or Class “B,” unless such person shall have taught 
at least one session in the public schools of this 
State since July 1, 1998; after January 1. 1911, and 
prior to January 1, 1912, no person shall be placed 
on said list unless such person shall have taught at 
least two sessions since July 1, 1908; after January 
3, 1912, and prior to January 1, 1913, no person shall 
be placed on said list unless such person shall have 
taught at least three sessions since July 1, 1908; 
after January 1, 1913, and prior to January 1, 1914, 
no person shall be placed on the pension list unless 
such person shall have taught at least four sessions 
since July 1, 1908; and after January 1, 1914, no 
person shall be placed on the pension list unless 
such person shall have taught at least five sessions 
since July 1, 1908; provided, that the provisions of 
this section shall not apply to any person whose 
application reached the State Board of Education 
prior to July 1, 1908. 

1014. Any person who would have been entitled to 
a pension under this act under either Class “A” or 
Class “B,” had it been in force prior to July 1, 1908, 
and subsequent to July 1, 1902, and. who retired 
either voluntarily or on account of physical dis- 
ability from teaching in the public schools prior to 
July 1, 1908, and subsequent to July 1, 1902, and 
who is otherwise qualified under the provisions 
of this act, shall receive under this act a pension 
equal to one-fourth of the average salary earned by 
such person in teaching a public school during the 
last five years of his service, which shall be paid as 
other pensions are paid under this act and all other 
provisions affecting other pensioners under this act 
shall apply to those pensioned under this section. 

11. The State Board of Education shall publish 
annually the retired teachers’ list in the Virginia 
Journal of Education, or some other paper selected 


‘by it, giving the name, age and quarterly pension 


of each person on said list, together with a state- 
ment of the class under which he is retired. 


12. In the interest of fairness and justice to all 
parties, the deductions provided for in section three 
of this act shall be made to apply to all persons 
whose names have been or shall be placed on the 
“retired teachers’ list,” prior to the time this law 
goes into effect under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the State Board of Education. 

13. The State Board of Education is authorized to 
make such further rules and regulations as are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 
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AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The general faculty at its meeting on Thursday 
night, May 11, passed the following resolution by a 
vote of 41 to 5: 

1. Resolved, That the president and faculty of the 
University of Virginia commend, as an act of justice 
and ultimate necessity, the proposal that the State 
of Virginia establish an institution for the higher 
education of women. 

2. That the president and faculty favor the execu- 

tion’ of the proposed plan at the earliest moment 
that the State shall feel able to lay the foundation 
of such an institution broadly and comprehensively 
and to make reasonable provision for its normal 
growth. 
' 3. That the president and faculty of the University 
are opposed to the principle of co-education of the 
sexes in the collegiate and professional departments 
of the University of Virginia. In the higher fields 
of graduate work beyond the H. A. courses, such 
a plan may be feasible—though the faculty are not 
prepared at present to commit themselves to the 
principle. 

4. It is the belief of the president and faculty of 
the University of Virginia that the purpose of the 
State to provide higher education for women could 
be best subserved by establishing in the environ- 
ment of the University a college for women with a 
separate and distinct- personality and academic life, 
but so allied to the University of Virginia through 
its executive department and governing-board as to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of work and expendi- 
ture, and as to gain the advantage of integral con- 
nection with the University. 

5. It is their belief further that such co-ordination 
presents the best solution of this perplexed ques- 
tion and will result in increasing the power and use- 
fulness of the University of Virginia in practical 
service to the State as a whole, and will greatly 
increase the power of the proposed new institution 
in the matter of equipment, traditions, standards, 
and ideals. 

The program for commencement is as follows: 


Sunday, June 11th. 
11:00 A. M. 


and gown). 
4:30 P. M. Organ Recital (Cabell Hall). 


Service in Chapel (Graduates in cap 


8:00 P. M. Annual Address before the Y. M. C.A. 
(Cabell Hall). 
Monday, June 12th. 
10:30 A. M. Delta Tau Delta German. 
3:30 P. M. Baseball Game, Lambeth Field. All- 
Star Alumni vs. Varsity. 
8:15 P. M. Annual Exercises of the Literary So- 


cieties (Cabell Hall). 
Tuesday, June 13th, Alumni Day. 
10:00 A. M. 


son Hall). 
12 Noon. 


Business Meeting of Alumni (Madi- 


Address to Alumni (Madison Hall) by 


Archie L. Watson, Corporation Counsel, New York 
(Public invited.) 
Alumni Luncheon (University Commons) 


City. 
2 P. M. 


(Graduates march to Rotunda in cap and gown). 

5 P. M.. Class Exercises on Lawn. 

8:30 P. M. Reception and Garden Party (Colon- 
nade Club). 

9:30 P. M. German Club German (Gymnasium) 


Wednesday, June 14th. 


11:00 A. M. Closing Exercises of Session (Cabell 
Hall). 

12:30 P. M. Reception to Graduates and Friends 
(Madison Hall). 

5 P. M. Band Concert on Lawn. 

8 P. M. The Beta Kappa Address, President 
Mitchell, of the University of South Carolina. Tne 
Beta Kappa Poem by Judge Duke (Madison Hall). 

9:30 P. M. Final Ball—Gymnasium (Tickets 
Free). 

At College Hour, May 17, President Alderman de- 
livered an address on the Co-ordinate College for 
Women. This is considered by faculty and students 
as one of the finest addresses ever made by Presi- 
dent Alderman. It has created enthusiasm here for 
the proposed Woman’s College. 

Prof. W. H. Heck was granted by the Board of 
Visitors a year’s leave of absence. Prof. Heck will 
spend a year at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, carrying on experiments and investigations 
preparatory to the writing of a monograph on 
Fatigue in Relation to the Daily School Program. 

Dr. Charles W. Kent, on May 9, delivered an 
address at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, on Fair Sicily. 

Dr. C. A. Smith spoke at St. Paul’s Club, May 11, 
on his life in Berlin as Roosevelt Professor. Dr. 
Smith delivered an address, on May 13, at the Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, on the Elements of 
World Appeal in American Literature. This address 
was repeated on May 17 before the University Book 
Club. 

The University Civic Club is planning an investi- 
gation of conditions in the “Ragged Mountains,” an 
undeveloped section near the University. The Y. M. 
C. A. is taking increased interest in religious work 
among the mountain people. 

On May 15 and 16 the Ben Greet Players gave on 
the lawn performances of the. “Tempest,” “Comedy 
of Errors,” and “She Stoops to Conquer.” 





WASHINGTON. AND LEE 


The installation of the chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
on May 5th brought together a distinguished body 
of men. The Times-Dispatch, commenting on the 
list of initiates, remarked that it had “the appear- 
ance of a digest of Who’s Who.” 

While only forty alumni were included in the num- 
ber of foundation members, the list embraced sena- 
tors, congressmen, supreme court judges, college 
presidents, professors, and men in other high call- 
ings, who have won national and international fame. 

An interesting event was the re-interment of the 
remains of William Graham, the first president of 
Washington and Lee, under a charter. He died in 
1799 in Richmond. His body was buried in St. 
John’s Church. After resting there for 112 years, 
his bones (still well preserved) were removed to 
Lexington, and elaborate ceremonies marked their 
re-interment on the college campus. 

















President Denny made the introductory address. 
Hon. Wm. A. Anderson delivered the historical ora- 
tion Rev. Dr. G. B. Strickler conducted the reli- 
gious exercises. A great crowd gathered to do honor 
to the memory of the great man. 

Senator Robert Latham Owen (’78), of Oklahoma, 
will deliver the commencement address, June 14th. 
Senator Miles Poindexter (’91), of Washington, will 
be the alumni speaker, June 13th. Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Farrar, of New York, will preach the baccalaureate 
sermon. An interesting feature of commencement 
will be the re-union of the old law students of Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Graves, long a professor in the 
law school. It is a highly distinguished body of 
men. Professor Graves will himself be present. Mr. 
Justice Lamar will come if he is in this country at 
the time. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


The alumni address at the coming commencement 
will be delivered by Hon. Wyndham R. Meredith, 
B. L. ’80. At the annual alumni dinner, short 
speeches will be made by -veprésentatives of the 
classes of 50,.25 and 10 yeurs ago. 

Members of our faculty have accepted invitations 
to deliver commencement addresses as _ follows: 
Pres. Boatwright, at the Chatham Training Schooi 
and at the Accomac High School; Prof. Metcalf, at the 
University College of Medicine, Farmville, State 
Normal, Petersburg High School, and at Aldersen 
Academy, West. Virginia;:. Prof. Anderson, at Bed- 
ford Academy, Palmyra High School, and at Church- 
land High Sckool. . 

Pres. Boatwright delivered an address before the 
Southern Baptist Educational Association at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., May 18..- His place on the program of 
the Third National Peace Congress, held recently 
in Baltimore, was a special compliment to him and 
to the college, and his speech provoked much favor- 
able comment. : 

Two particularly interesting chapel talks during 
May were by visiting alumni; one by Mr. Edwin L. 
Quarles, who has since: accepted the position of 
Director of Publicity of the city of Baltimore, at a 
salary of $12,000 per year, and the other by Rev. 
S. M. Sowell, head of Baptist Missions in Argen- 
tina. 

Mr. J. H. Kimball, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, recently delivered a very informing lecture 
to the students’ of the Physics Department on “The 
Problems and Methods Involved in Making Up 
Weather Forecasts.” 

Several of the professors’ houses on the campus 
are to be vacated by members of the faculty after 
this session, and will be used to increase the college 
dormitory facilities for next year. One building 
will be fitted up for the accommodation of the young 
women students as rest and study rooms. 

The executors of the late Josiah H. Alexander, of 
Hedgevile, West Virginia, have notified the college 
authorities of a bequest of $2,000 from Mr. Alex- 
ander’s estate. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


General Edward W. Nichols, the superintendent, 
addressed the New York Alumni Association at their 
annual reunion on May 15th. 

Colonel C. W. Watts was present and made an 
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address at the meeting of V. M. I. Alumni in Wythe- 
ville. 

Dr. R. T. Kerlin, of the Faculty, delivered the 
address before the Literary Societies of the Southern 
Seminary at Buena Vista. 

The cadet battalion has just returned from a four 
days’ practice march to the Natural Bridge. 

New Market Memorial day, Monday last, lacked 
its usual interest at V. M. I., owing to the absence 
of the cadet battalion on its practice march, but 
ladies of the New Market Memorial society covered 
once again the graves of the boys slain at New Mar- 
ket with flowers. 

A pleasing incident at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, New Market Memorial day was the unveiling 
of a portrait of one of the cadet heroes of New Mar- 
ket, which has been presented to the Institute. It 
is a portrait of Cadet Captain Carlin Shafer, who at 
the battle of New Market was in command of B com- 
pany, and who after an honorable career in the pub- 
lic service of the State of Maryland, the city of 
Baltimore, and the general government, died a few 
vears ago. The portrait is a handsome likeness in 
oil, and was presented to the V. M. I. by members 
of Captain Shafer’s family. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


The month of May is always a busy one in any 
college. and Randolph-Macon Woman’s College is no 
exception. Since our last report we have had two 
lectures by Dr. Edgar J. Banks, the archeologist 
and explorer of the ruins of Babylonia and Egypt, 
and the discoverer of the most ancient statue in 
the world. His lectures were exceedingly instruc- 
tive and interesting. A lecture by Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith on “American Literature in Foreign Lands” 
is posted for to-morrow evening. 

The presentation of “The Medea” of Euripides, by 
the Greek Department was a great success. The 
music was written by a member of the Senior Class, 
the costumes made by the young ladies themselves 
and the scenery prepared under their direction. 
Prof. Humphreys, of the University of Virginia, 
was, as heretofore, an enthusiastic spectator. For 
three years in succession the Greek Department has 
given a play in the original Greek, and each time 
with pronounced success. We have had “The Alces- 
tis,’ “The Antigone,” and now “The Medea” in an 
ascending series of excellence. 

Work was begun May 8th on a large new build- 
ing to contain a four-roomed laboratory for physics, 
sevan lecture rooms, and twenty-four dormitory 
rooms for stutents. There are also to be provided 
two “candy kitchens” for such cooking as women’s 
college students are wont to do. According to con- 
tract, the building is to be furnished in time for 
the opening, September 20th. 

The movement for the addition of $150,000 to the 
endowment of the college is progressing satisfac- 
torily. About $40,000 remains to be secured. Dr. 
Smith is confident that the proposition of the Gen- 
eral Board will be met at the appointed time, De- 
cember 31, 1911. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


At the recent Inter-Collegiate State Oratorical 
Contest the medal was won by Hampden-Sidney’s 
representativ?, Mr. Jos. M. Crockett, of Wytheville, 
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Va. This medal has come to Hampden-Sidney more 
than once in past years. 

A notable feature of this year’s commencement 
will be the address before the Literary Societies by 
Col. Robt. E. Lee, of Fairfax county, Va. It is 
expected that a large number of Veterans will be 
present for this occasion where they will be enter- 
tained at dinner by the local chapter, Daughters of 
the Confederacy. 

Dr. J. D. Paxton, of Lynchburg, will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon and the Rev. C. R. Stribling, 
of Petersburg, will make the annual address before 
the Y. M. C. A. 

The students’ yearly publication, The Kaleidoscope, 
has just made its appearance and does credit to 
the editor, Mr. H. L. Painter, and his staff of as- 
sistants. The dedication is to Dr. Alfred J. Morrison, 
an alumnus of the College, whose ability as a scholar 
and a writer is recognized. He has done much to 
help and encourage the literary publications at 
Hampden-Sidney. 

Final examinations will begin on the 29th of May, 
and the commencement dates this year are June 11- 
15, inclusive. The Senior Class contains about fif- 
teen young men most of whom are expecting to win 
their degrees. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE. 


Professor J. L. McGhee, of the Department of 
Chemistry, who has been absent studying, on a leave 
of absence,in Johns Hopkins University, will receive 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in June, and will 
resume his work as Professor of Chemistry at this 
College at the opening of next session. Professor 
Fred Alliscn, who has also been studying in Johns- 
Hopkins on a leave of absence, will resume his work 
in this College in September. 

The College authorities have for several years 
turned over the buildings, equipment, and grounds 
of Emory and Henry College to the State for use in 
the Summer Normal Institute, conducted by the 
State authorities. For a number of years this sum- 
mer normal has been one of the most successful in 
the State. Indications are that the attendance for 
the coming summer session will be very large. 

Elaborate arrangements are being made for the 
alumni meeting during commencement on Tuesday, 
fune 13th. The committee in charge believe that the 
attendance will be larger than has been known for 
many years. Steps have been taken during the last 
twelve months to strengthen the General Alumni As- 
sociation, and to organize county and State associa- 
tions. 

Mr. M. W. Lee, State Student Secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A., recently exhibited interesting stereopticon 
views, illustrating the work of the Southern Students’ 
Conference at Montreat, N.C. We expect to send about 
ten delegates to the Montreat Conference the com- 
ing June. 

The Senior Class has published an unusually at- 
tractive annual, entitled, “Sphinx,” which portrays 
rather vividly the many phases of the life and work 
of this institution. 

Professor J. N. Brown, of the Department of Latin, 
recently organized a ‘“Teachers’ Class” in Latin. 
The members of this class are students of the 
Latin Department, who wish special training for 
teaching Latin. No credit towards degrees is given 
for this work. The fact that quite a number of stu- 
dents are taking the course is an evidence of their 
interest in Latin and Latin teaching. 


Professor J. R. Hunter has asked for a leave of 
absence, and will enter Columbia University in Sep- 
tember and study for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in the Department of Education and Psychology. 

Emory and Henry College was used as a Hospital 
for the Confederacy during the Civil War. Many 
soldiers died here. The Confederate Memorial Asso- 
ciation held a celebration May 19th. The speaker 
of the occasion was Hon. Jas. W. Marshall, former 
representative in Congress from this district. He 
was introduced by Judge John A. Buchanan, an 
alumnus of Emory and Henry College, and at pres- 
ent a member of the Supreme Court of the State. 

President Charles C. Weaver recently delivered 
the literary address at the close of the Wise High 
School, and has made speeches at two district con- 
ferences of the Methcdist Church. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell delivered the literary address 
at the closing exercises of the Ninth Congressional 
District High School at Lebanon, Va., and at the 
closing exercises of the High School at Wytheville. 
He also delivered an address at the dedication of the 
$25,000 High School Building at Rural Retreat, Va. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


As the session draws to a close, work, pleasures 
and visitors multiply; everything connected with 
the institution is keyed to a high pitch and all are 
looking forward to the commencement with eager- 
ness. 

The graduating class for June, 1911, will reach 
the highest total in the history of the school; one 
hundred and five young women will receive di- 
plomas; fifty-one will receive certificates—making a 
total of one hundred and fifty-six teachers to be sent 
out for the coming school year. 

Many of the prospective graduates have already 
signed up their contracts for the fall, and a number 
of division superintendents have visited the school 
for the purpose of observing the teaching in the 
training school; among these have been Superintend- 
ent Byrd, of Fredericksburg; Superintendent Fugate, 
of Russell; Superintendent Bowry, of Nottoway and 
Amelia; Superintendent Atkinson, of Prince Edward; 
Superintendent Wilkinson, of Lunenburg; and Super- 
intendent Johnson, of Charlottesville—all of whom 
have either selected their teachers or are in corres- 
pondence with them. 

Searcely a day has passed during the month of 
May on which some alumna has not appeared at the 
school; as their schools close they are dropping in 
at Alma Mater if for no more than a few hours. 

During the month Mr. Settle and Dr. Chandler 
have delivered addresses to the seniors and elemen- 
tary professionals. 

The four plays presented by the Coburn Players: 
Romeo and Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado 
About Nothing, and Macbeth, were thoroughly en- 
joved. There were over eight hundred in the audi- 
ence—many people from a distance being in attend- 
ance. 

Just before the production of the above mentioned 
plays the four Literary Societies of the school joined 
their dramatic forces and presented A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to a large and appreciative audience. 
Miss Coburn was present and pronounced the per- 
formance to be one of the very best amateur pro- 
ductions she had ever seen. 

Owing to the fact that so many of the alumne 
are prevented from attending the alumne meetings 
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because their own schools have not closed, the date 
of the meeting has been changed this year from 
Tuesday evening of commencement week as has 
heretofore been the custom, to the evening of Satur- 
day preceding the Baccalaureate Sunday, June 3d. 
A large attendance is expected—the week-end ar- 
rangement seems to be working well, as a number 
have signified their intention of being present. 





UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


We feel sure that it will be of interest to our 
readers to know that Dr. Robert T. Kerlin, of the 
Virginia Military Institute, and Miss Pierce, of the 
State Female Normal School, will be instructors in 
the summer school of the University of Vermont 
this year. 


THE UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The outlook for the University Virginia Summer 
School, which begins on June 19th is very promising. 
Last year there was a regular attendance of 1,350 
besides students coming and going, making the 
actual attendance about 2,000. Every indication is 
that this year’s will be the largest Summer School 
over in session at the University. 

The Rural Conference will be held at the Univer- 
sity this summer, having speakers from all over 
the country. Five thousand copies of the retord of 
the conference are gotten out, a number of which 
will be sent to England. 

The Health Conference will also be held this sum- 
mer at the University. This is a new feature of the 
Summer School. 





SCHOOL NEWS 


THE EMPTY NEST 


Frank Monroe Beverly 


A lonely nest beside the brook, 
*Midst tangle-brush and vine, 

Its only guests are empty dreams 
And these poor thoughts of mine. 


Some broken shells—’tis hollow sport, 
A mockery, forsooth— 

Are tenants of the lonely nest, 
A comradeship uncouth. 


The empty nest a burden bore, 
The treasures of a pair, 

But now the winds have made a wreck— 
’Tis only shreds and hajr. 


And Fancy mocks me—’tis her mood— 
And empty dreams are mine; 

For here I see but lonely nest, 
In tangle-brush and vine. 





RICHMOND KINDERGARTEN NOTES 


The commencement exercises. of the Richmond 
Training School for Kindergartners took place on 
Wednesday evening, May 31st, in the auditorium of 
Virginia Mechanics Institute, being the culmination 
of a series of functions, inclusive of the annual 
alumnae banquet, a May celebration with folk 
dances, and the customary nature study excursion. 

The graduation address was made by Dr. Frank 
C. Woodward, of the Woman’s College, and the 
diplomas were awarded by Mr. Frank W. Duke, 
president of the Board of Trustees. 

Seventeen diplomas were received by the following 
young women who thus proved themselves fitted for 
Kindergarten work: 

In the regular two year course the graduates were 
Miss Martha Gordon Lefebvre, of Richmond; Miss 
Mary Ambler Goodwin, of Richmond; Miss Lydie 
Tucker Taylor, of Berryville, Va.; Miss Minnie Hous- 
ton Archer, of Richmond; Miss [sla Virginia Strnith, 
of Richmond; Miss Edith Saville, of Richmond; Miss 
Alys Landon Clemmitt, of Richmond; Miss Susan L. 
Bell, of Wilmington, Va.; Miss Josephine R. Estill, 
of Charleston, W. Va.; and Miss Mary M. Wilson, of 
Macon, Ga. 


Those receiving the diploma for the completed 
third year course were Miss Ruby A. Gilliam, of 
Ginter Park, Va.; Miss Grace E. Moncure, of Ruther 
zlen, Va.; Miss Isla V. Smith, of Richmond; Miss 
Caroline Vandiver, of Ashland, Va.; Miss Mary Gar- 
land Todd, Highland Park, Va.; Miss Margaret Brun- 
dige Morton, of Richmond; and Miss Annie Norrell 
Elmore, of Richmond. In addition to these diplomas 
there were awarded several certificates for the com- 
pletion of a year’s work in various departments. 
For the first time the school offered a scholarship 
to the most successful member of the graduating 
class for the third vear course. There were also 
two foreign scholarships given in the third year 
class. These honors went to Miss Caroline Van- 
diver, of Ashland, and Miss Hattie B. Gresham, a 
gradvate of last year. These scholarships are to 
the Training School of the Froebel League, New 
York, where special training and advantages for 
these fitting for higher work may be had. The sev- 
eral scholarships * : ewarded by the director of 
the school, Miss Cole: .an. 

This session cleses the tenth and most successful 
year in the scheol history. With its enlarged corps 
of teachers, its admirable quarters at Virginia Me- 
chanics Institute (the most medern school building 
in the city), its emphasis unon higher standards, as 
shown by its increase in its third vear class, this 
institution, the only one of its kind in the State, 
icoks forward to a career of incredAsing usefulness. 


In the conference of Child Welfare Workers “ust 
closed the most conspicuous constructive showing 
was made by the Kindergarten devartment of educa- 
tion. Under the able chairmanship of Miss Ruth 
Anderson, the pictures, statistics and general account 
of Kindergarten work made an impressive showing 
for Richmond. A. Kindergarten of forty children in 
active operation under the direction of Miss Kath- 
erine Bullock, assisted by Miss Todd, was the most 
attractive feature of the whole conference. Much of 
the credit for the success of this part of the exhibit 
is due Miss Hallie Talcott, chairman of Kindergarten 
exhibits. Entering the main hall of the building the 
first thing that met the eye was a miniature Kinder- 
garten,—a charming and typical one-room building 
set in a mossy garden and furhished throughout as a 
model Kindergarten, the whole executed in cardboard 
modeling. This was the work of the junior class 
in the Richmond Training School for Kindergartners 
which has its home in the same building. 
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PRINCE GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


School No. 6, in Rives District, taught by Miss 
Belle Webb, organized a School Improvement League 
on March 16th. Mrs. Dashiells, Director of Citizens 
Leagues was present and gave an interesting ad- 
dress containing much useful information about the 
different Leagues in Virginia. The following 
officers were — elected: President, Mrs. A. L. 
Davis; Vice-President, H.C. Gregory; Secretary, Mrs. 
E. E. McKesson; Treasurer, Mrs. Wheelhouse. Ow- 
ing to the historical interest attached to this vicinity 
it was decided to call this organization “The Crater 
Schcol Improvement League.” 

On March 29th, Rev. W. W. Edwards, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Prince George and Sussex, was 
present and addressed the League. He emphasized 
the importance of longer school terms and an or- 
ganized campaign for education. 

An Easter sale was held on April 18th, that put 
$14.19 in the treasury, and this together with dues 
collected gave us a nucleus of about eighteen. dollars 
to start some much needed improvements on the 
school grounds. The League has a membership of 
twenty-three and six meetings have been held since 
its organization. he last meetingT was by far the 
most interesting and inspiring. It was held on the 
night of April 16th. 

Rev. H. C. Gregory operfed the meeting with prayer 
after which Miss Sallie Rives Meacham rendered 
several violin solos very delightfully. A fine re- 
port was then read by the Secretary, Mrs. E. E. 
McKesson, and Miss Nina Wheelhouse, a student of 
the school, recited that pathetic little poem, “A 
Jacket of Gray.” 

Mr. T. S. Settle, State Superintendent of Rural 
Schools, the speaker of the evening, was introduced 
by the presiding officer. He made an eloquent ad- 
dress which was listened to with intense interest by 
the large audience present. He gave four requisities of 
good citizenship—health; education, patriotism and 
character, and showed how each in a way is dependent 
on the other. He begged the citizens to lend their 
aid to the great problem of education now being 
worked cut around them, putting aside the selfish 
motive and narrow spirit which often blocks the way 
while opportunities are placed before the children 
of to-day to become noble and broad-minded citizens 
of Virginia. Mr. Settle referred very beautifully to 
the Saviour’s life, the one pattern of unselfish devo- 
tion to humanity. Indeed, his whole address was 
characterized by that spirit of loving self-sacrifice 
and real interest in the child that is perhaps more 
necessary than any other quality in order to be a 
true education. Mr. Settle agreed to return in the 
fall in the interest of the School Fair anticipated for 
the fall, and it is safe to say that he will not lack 
for an audience here after his masterly address on 
Wednesday night. 





SIXTH DISTRICT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


From a state of lethargy to one of material ac- 
tivity is the result of the recent meeting of the 
Sixth Congressional District Teachers’ Association, 
held at Bedford City, Va. Because of an accident 
the writer asks to-be excused for his tardiness 
in reporting a meeting which has already done 
much good. Prof. F. B. Fitzpatrick, of.the Roanoke 
High School, and his Executive Committee, are all 
to be congratulated on the success of this gathering 
which was the first ever attempted in the district. 


The Executive Committee was composed of Col. T. 
Gilbert Wood, Evington; Prof. A. Lucius Lincoln, 
Charlotte C. H., and Prof. T. Maynard De Shazo, of 
Nathalie. The ideas advanced last November at the 
State Teachers’ Meeting relative to a closer and more 
sympathetic relation between the patrons and 
teachers; uniformity in public school work, and 
better preparation in the grammar grades for 
the high schools and better preparation in the 
high .schools for the colleges and _ universities. 
Among those who ably assisted us were the follow- 
ing: Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, who spoke 
on the opening night of the conference, and who by 
his presence and suggestions did much to help us 
in our initial program. On the morning of the 3d of 
March, the officers were elected: Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
by virtue of his office as vice-president of the State 
teachers was president; the writer was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The meeting then discussed uni- 
formity in high school work, in which discussions 
Examiner Worrel took up some of the points in a 
tentative course which had been prepared.- Mr. W. 
M. Adams, of Richmond, who is president of the 
principals’ department of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, then spoke on the necessity of principals 
having more time for supervision, and a resolution 
was passed favoring the agitation among the school 
authorities to that effect. A committee on resolu- 
tions was appointed consisting of Messrs. Friend, 
of South Boston; Black, of Lynchburg; and Lowry, 
of Bedford. At the afternoon session, Prof. Black, 
of Lynchburg. spoke on “Library Work in Virginia,” 
in which talk he told of how far Virginia was be- 
hind some of her sister States. “The Work of the 
School Improvement League” was very attractively 
told by Miss Margaret King, of the Harrisonburg 
State Normal School. Miss King was followed in 
her talk by Prof. J. H. Binford, who spoke of the 
work being done by the “Co-operative Education 
Commission” and the idea of keeping up the work. 
Dr. Wayland, of the Harrisonburg Normal, helped 
in many of the discussions, and he also spoke on 
“Secondary Schools.” Mr. Binford then spoke on 
the “Pension Law.” “The State College for Women” 
was given quite an impetus by the remarks from 
Supt. Harris Hart, of the Roanoke City Schools. A 
resolution was passed favoring the said college. The 
speakers for the night session were Supt. Hart and 
Prof. R. C. Stearnes, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Mr. Hart spoke on “Industrial 
Education,” while Mr. Stearnes’ subject was “Edu- 
cation for Life.” At the Saturday morning session 
a number of the “committee reports” were received. 
Dr. Wayland gave us a good discussion on “His- 
tory,” and Dr. Ritchie, of William and Mary, aided 
us much by his presence and suggestions. The 
grammar grade department was presided over by 
Miss Frances Williams, of Lynchburg. 





Marion, Va., May 6, 1911. 
Mr. R. L. Blanton, 
Editor Virginia School Journal, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing you the record of the Marion High 
School for the past session. 

The boys and girls of the Marion High School 
netted $75.00 on their play, “Brother Josiah,” at the 
Opera House; of this sum $25.00 was expended for 
a handsome clock, the balance going to the Library. 

The oratorical contest by the pupils of the graded 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


size of this picture.) 


ing margin 





ONE CENT EACH 


For 25 or more. 
2200 subjects from which to choose 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue 
of one thousand miniature illustrations, two 
pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 
(The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the 


HALF CENT SIZ@, 8 x 34%. LARGER SIZE, 
10x 12. 4 for 25c.; 10 for 50c; 21 for $1. In 
Sepia, on rough paper. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors,7x 9. Two cents 
each for 13 or more. 2 common birds 
and brief description of each, for 50c. 

Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 inches includ- 

75 cents each; 8 for $6.60. 

Portraits, $1.00 each. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 222, MALDEN, PASS. 


The last of the year when pupils are tired, give them some 
new fresh work. Introduce them to the world’s most beautifu 
tures 


Size 5 x 8. 





Feeding Her Birds 





and high schools of Smyth county was held in the 
Opera House and cleared about $46.00 for the school 
library. 

Last, but not least, came the Baby Show, by the 
Women’s League, of course, in our handsome school 
building. There were babies from two months to 
six months, from six months to one year, from one 
year to two years, and so on up to six years. Be- 
sides this, there were twins in the age limit of six 
months to six years in a separate class. There were 
fat babies and lean babies, there were rosy-cheeked 
babies and pale-faced babies, babies with dark hair 
and babies with golden hair; but strange to relate— 
although there were seventy-five entries—there was 
not a single ugly baby. 

The grandest thing the school did, though, was to 
contribute liberally in sending one of its little boys 
to Washington to have his mal-formed feet straight- 
ened. To the Rev. Mr. Trainham, of the Baptist 
Church, is due much praise, and also to Dr. Sands, 
the specialist, in Washington, for restoring the boy 
to normal condition. The boy is now at home and 
is all right. 

The.school building has also been wired this ses- 
sion and the pupils can have more light. é 

Next session Marion is to have a regular four-year 
high school course. Who can say that Marion is 
not progressing? 

D. W. Reap, 
Principal of High School. 





Arlington, Va., May 12, 1911. 
The Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Va, 

Dear Editor: 54 

The colored teachers of Alexandria county have 
held teachevs’ meetings at different times for a num- 
ber of years, that were always well attended, both 
by patrons and teachers; but since Prof. W. T. 
Hodges was honored with the superintendency of 
the Alexandria county schools there has been regu- 
lar monthly meetings of the teachers at which ques- 
tions relating to school work are liscussed and any 
methods by which the schools of the county can be 
=< are put in operation as soon as practi- 
cable. 
_ Being not far distant from the home of General 
Washington and within sight of the home of General 

E. Lee the anniversaries of those illustrious 


Virginians appeal to us and are fittingly observed 
in our schools. Situated as we are, just across the 
quiet waters of the Potomac from Washington, what- 
ever of good we see in the Washington schools and 
can apply in our own we do. . 

One of the feetures of our meetings is a discus- 
sion of The Virginia Journal of Education that is 
furnished us by our school board, and highly appre- 
ciated by our teachers. So carefully is it perused 
by our teachers that each one usually has read some 
article in it that interests her and is anxious to 
discuss it with her co-workers. 

Each issue of the Journal appears to get closer 
in touch with our teachers. No teacher should be 
without one. 

Through the liberality of our school board the 
school term that has always been nine months has 
been extended to ten months in most of the schools, 
equaling that of the schools of the National Capital. 

If asked if we desire to again become a part of 
the District of Columbia, we answer, “Why need 
we?” 

Although our county is the smallest in the State 
and not equal in area to some of the districts of the 
other counties, vet under the guidance of our ener- 
getic and progressive superintendent we are des- 
tined to become, if we are not already, the banner 
educational county of the Old Dominion. 





NORFOLK TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The following resolution was presented to the 
Norfolk Teachers’ Association recently and adopted: 

Resolved, 1. That the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States be requested to prepare a 
spelling book, or a supplement for one, when this 
request shall have been endorsed by the State Asso- 
ciations of ten (10) States. 

Resolved, 2. That this speller, or supplement, be 
submitted to the Boards of Edueation of several 
States for approval, and for use in the public 
schools when so approved. 

Resolved, 3. That the State Teachers’ Association 
of Virginia be asked to endorse these resolutions, 
and to do what may rest in its power to secure the 
co-cyeration of other State associations. 

Resolved, 4. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Virginia Journal of Education for publi- 
cation. 
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in the State of Virginia for four years at special contract prices, as follows ° 


Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation, exclusive use 6th grade ........ .40€ 
Ritchie: Human Physiology, exclusive use 7th and Sth grades oer 
Carson: Handbook of English Composition, optional high school. : . .60c 


The following wholesale booksellers are required by contract to keep these books con- 
stantly on hand for the accommodation of schools or retail] booksellers in the State of 


Virginia : 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company, Richmond 


T.S. Beckwith and Co., Petersburg 
J.P. Bell C ompany, Ly nehburg 
F. T. Blanchard Company, Bristol 


Boatwright Bros. Company, Danville 
Caldwell-Sites Company, Roanoke 
Caldwell-Sites Company, Staunton 
Vickery and Company, Norfolk 


In case the local bookseller does not keep them, these books will be sent to any teacher or individual in Virginia 
postpaid on receipt of the contract price named above, provided cash accompanies the order. The order may be 
sent to any of the wholesalers mentioned above, or to us direct. 


| Sonoma BOOK COMPANY 
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AMONG THE BOOKS 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By Harry Edwin Burton, Ph. D. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 


This is one of the best school books that has ap- 
peared in recent years. It is written in a clear 
and accurate style, and presents the essentials of 
Latin grammar in a manner that cannot help but 
appeal to the interest of a pupil. It is a mistake to 
believe that all Latin and Greek grammars must 
necessarily be dull and uninteresting. Genius can 
touch with her magic wand even the cold facts of 
grammar and quicken them with the warmth of life. 
We are acquainted with no beginners’ Latin book 
containing forms and syntax and exercises for trans- 
lation from -Latin into English and English into 
Latin that is serviceable also for college use. In 
order that a grammar may be useful throughout the 
school course, it should contain more than the sim- 
ple and_ordinary facts of the language. In our 
judgment, Dr. Burton has been successful to a won- 
derful degree in producing a book that fully meets 
the demands of the secondary school, and, at the 
same time, furnishes ample material for more ad- 
vanced study. We have never seen a Latin book 
that exhibited more excellent printing. 


Among the Books. 

Story OF MopERN France. By H. A. Guerber. Cloth, 
12mo., 350 pages, with Illustrations. Price, 65 
cents. American Book Company. 


A new historical reader for the upper grammar 
grades, which may also be used as a textbook in 
history. It gives the story of France from the death 
of Louis XIV to the present time, laying special 
stress upon the many interesting and picturesque 
episodes in which the period abounds, as they are 
presented in literature and art. The book is supplied 
with suitable maps, and with many illustrations. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE 
William T. Foster. 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


William T. Foster, president of Reed College, di- 
vides his book into two parts; the former is histori- 
cal, the latter critical. In the historical section ts 
discussed the story of the college curriculum as 


CuRRICULUM. By 
Published by the Houghton- 
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evolved in the old College and Academy of Philadel- 
phia, the University of Virginia, Harvard and else- 
where. It is a story centered in the development of 
the elective system, the break-down of the early pre- 
scribed regimes. 

The volume is sagacious and suggestive. It is to 
be recommended to those bewildered and troubled by 
an anomalous situation, which Mr. Foster notes; a 
general condemnation of the college; and, secondly, 
the obvious innate faith of the American people in 
the college—as proved by increasing enrollment and 
other facts. “Here, then are the American public 
staking their sons, their daughters and their mil- 
lions on faith in the possibilities of the college and 
yet agreeing on the whole with the verdict of the 
nation that the college is the least satisfactory part 
of our educaticnal system and has urgent need to 
justify itself.” 





EpucaTION, ART AND Civics. By George L. Raymond. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 


This volume by one who has been professor of 
oratory at William’s College and Princeton, and of 
aesthetics at George Washington is made up of 
essays and addresses. Here are some of the sub- 
jects: Art and Education; Art and Morals; Sugges- 
tions for Simplified Spelling; Fundamentals of Edu- 
cation in Academy, College and University; A Plea 
for College Training Inside or Outside the Univer- 
sity; National Probity the Price of National Pros- 
perity; The City that Vanished (Chicago) and the 
Citizenship that Survived. As these titles indicate 
the chapters are a little desultory. They are, how- 
ever, suggestive and idealistic. This is true espe- 
cially of the first paper: Fundamentals of Education 
in Academy, College and University. 


ANNALS OF EDUCATIONAL ProGRESS IN 1910. Cloth, 
12mo., 396 pages, $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


This volume gives a succinct statement of the 
educational occurrences and movements during the 
year 1910, and a clear view of educational trend and 
outlook. This work has been done by the competent 
hands of John P. Garber, Ph. D., associate superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia. The view here 
afforded .of dominant current educational forces 
is of high value to the student of education. 
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Covington, Virginia 
STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sixth Session, June 27-July 26 
A strong course in subjects required for First 
Grade Certificates. 


Healthful climate—cool days and nights—moun- 
tain scenery—famous springs—on C. & O. Railway. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


SEASIDE NORMAL 


Newport News, Va., June 26 to July 28 


Delightful Breezes, Seaside Attractions. Model 
Schools of First, Second and Third Grades. 
Model Ungraded School with four Primary 
Grades. Careful preparation for Examinations. 
Interesting Primary Devices. 


ERNEST SHAWEN, Conductor 





* pasted = poescmans oer WILLIS A. JENKINS, Local Manager 
Maryland Teachers’ Agency — State Summer School for Colored Teachers 
524 N. Arlington Avenue, BALTIFORE, MD. Danville, Va., June 27 to July 28, 1911 


Teachers wanted for positions in Virginia and 
other Southern States. Full vacancies coming in. 
Send stamp for registration blank. 





SOUTHERN |The Higher Places 


TEACHERS’ | Can be reached by you ETS 
| us Our booklet, ‘A PLAN,’’ 

AGENCY. | tells how. We have pointed 
Columbia, 8. C. | the way and blazed the trail 
r for so many, now so far on the 

aa | road, that we are certain that 


W. H. JONES, Mcr. || We can help you. 





{Under the auspices of the State Board of Education] 


Courses offered in all common school branches; 
also cooking, sewing and chair-caning. 


Board in best families at $2.50 and $3 00 per week. 
Reduced rates offered on all railroads. 
D. WEBSTER DAVIS, Conductor 


For information, write 


W. F. GRASTY, Local Manager 
433 Gay Street, Danville, Va. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19th to July 29th, 1911 
COURSES LEADING 10 THE FOLLOWING VIRGINIA CERTIFICATIS WILL BE OFFERED:~ 


SUMMER SCHOOL PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
Requirements; Applicant must hold First Grade Certi- 
ficat- or High School Certificate, with six months teaching 
experience. Must attend twosessions of six weeks each 
and complete six courses other than Elementary subjects. 
The six courses must include four subjects, one of which 
must be English, another Education. - 


PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE--Primary Grades 


Requirements for entrance same as Professional Sum 
mer Schoel Certificate and nine months successful experi 
ence in Primary Grades. Ihe courses may be selected 
from the following: Principles of ‘‘eaching with special 
emphasis on “How to Study” (30 periods, Hygiene (30 
periods); Music and Games (6) periods); Drawing (30 
periods); Primary Industrial Work (30 periods); Observa- 
tion Work or Practice }eachinyg (3) periods); Primary 
Methods in Reading (30 periods), in Language (30 periods), 
in Arithmetic (30 periods), in Physical Nature Study and 
Home Geography (60 periods). Work can be completed 
in two sessions of six weeks each. 


PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE--Grammar Grades 

Requirements for entrance same as above. Thecourses 
leading to the Professional ft lementary Certificate—Gram- 
mar Grades-must cover the fullowing: Principles of 
Teaching including * How to Study” (60 periods); Hygiene 
(30 periods ; Practice Teaching or Advanced Observation 
(20 periods); Language including Reading and Literature 
(60 periods); Methods of teaching the following: Arith- 
metic (60 period ), Geography (30 periods), Civics and His- 
tory (80 periods). 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATE 
Requirements for entrance same as above and com- 
pletion of one course in Educational Psychology and 
three courses in any one subject in the University depart- 
ment. For catalogue and further particulars, write to— 





Director Summer School, UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 








The Manual Arts Drawing Books, 
Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 


These Drawing Books answer “the Call of Indus- 
trial Education.” They teach Drawing—Design—Con- 
struction ‘They relate Drawing and Manual Training 
in a practical way. Beautifully printed with exquisite 
color plates. Eight books in the series—one for each 
grade. Price, lic. and 20c. 


IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THESE BOOKS, PLEASE WRITE US. 


Progressive Drawing Books. 


The “Progressive’’ or “Step by Step”’ method of pre- 
sentation makes thisseries of Drawing Books especially 
adapted to the needs of the class-room teacher who is 
eo mgd or largely responsible for the success of the 
work. 


Beoke £, TT ane 101. <... .<.<<c0ce0s price per copy, 5c. 
Books 1V, V, VJ, VILand VIII . price per copy, 20c. 


Prang’s Water Colors. 


It was fifty-five years ago that Louis Prang began 
his notable work as a color printer. It was two genera- 
tions ago that he introduced the use of Water Colors in 
our Public Schools. “Prang Water Colors” have always 
been the “Standard” by which other colors have been 
measured The sale of “Prang Water Colors” was 
greater last year than ever before. May we have YouR 
order for early shipment. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Se ALLEN’S CIVICS AND HEALTH 


Ke 
hy S Adopted by the Teacher’s Reading Circle of Virginia 


The popularity of the book for reading circle purposes is shown by its 
adoption in the State Reading Circles of Iowa, Arkansas, Wyoming, Missouri, 
Maryland, Indiana, Oklahoma, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Washington, Colorado, Michigan, Alabama, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, and Louisiana. 











NIE 5 ane 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President State Normal and Industrial School for Women, Harrisonburg, Va. : 


Permit me to say that I have read Allen’s Civics and Health with peculiar interest. It is a timely 
and most valuable contribution to education as well as to public welfare. If all teachers would read and 
study this book, doubtless the effect would be an enlightenment on these matters of vital concern that 
would be far-reaching and do much to increase the efficiency of the school as a social agent. 





Would You Like to See 


the Yosemite, the Big Tree, the many Vacation Resorts of California and 
Rebuilt San Francisco ?* You can do so at comparatively small cost if you 
attend the Nationa! Education Association Convention in San Francisco, 
July 8-14, 111. 








(Printed by request of the National Education Association.) 


poea| GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 




















a*s BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO — LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
a eee The Hampton Normal and 
® ee ° 
Richmond Training School Agricultural Institute 
For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bldg., Riehmond, Va. Summer School for Teachers 
, in Kind ten Th and 
Sunctien, Tauauire af English Literature, Psy chol- June 20— July 18 
wind Work tangtng and Folk Danoas ‘Fasaek Ent fee, $2.00. R d board. $10.00 fo 
boar rk, § . ‘ ntrance fee, $2.00. Room and board, $10. r 
wey oles been wae We cee ot the term. Reduced rates on railroads. Write for cir- 
age not accepted. For further information address cular and application blank to 
Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 
sees 0 Geeks Oi. Wane Ve. APPLICATION DEPARTMENT 
=> RR == Hampton Institute, Virginia + 
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Randolph-Macon College For Music , 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA for Kindergarten and Primary 








For Mer Grades, Books on Music, nik 
iy Sheet Music. everything per- 

Delightful and _health- taining to Music, write to 

ful location, sixteen 

miles north of Rich- 

mond. Beautiful cam- 


pus, commodious and modern dormitory 
—also detached cottage dormitory sys- 5 ‘ ; 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to j 
endowments. 


WM. S. BROWN, Sec'y and Treas. PAI SARA ARP ARAL RARABRANAED SD - 
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Murphys Hotel om Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 


Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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VIRGINIA NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Summer Normal, June 5 to 30, 1911 





According to arrangements made with the 
State Board of Examiners, we shall offer this sum- 
mer a three-years’ course of study for those col- 
ored teachers who are working for a First Grade 


- Certificate, which will obviate the necessity for 


yearly Uniform Examinations. Teachers already 
holding First Grade will have their Certificates 
renewed by taking three Subjects and one Indus- 
try. Accommodations ample and rates the low- 
est—$8 00 for the session. Write before June 


1st to 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 
CONDUCTOR 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
Harrisonburg State Normal 


Opens June 20 


OURSES for Ist, 2d and 8d Grade Certificates 
and the NEW PROFESSIONAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CERIIFICATE, which is given for atten- 
dance at this school ‘TWO summer terms of six 
weeks each, if applicant bas held a Ist Grade or 
High School Certificate and has taught six months. 
This Certificate given for either PRIMARY or 
GRAMMAR GRADE work, good for seven years 
and renewable. Old Certificates extended while 
taking the course. 


Completely equipped new dormitories, &c. 
Fine location for summer work. Six weeks term. 


Total Cost for Tuition, Room, Board, 
Laundry, &c., only $25.00 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


If interested, write for summer catalog, which 
gives full information. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 





State Normal and Industrial School 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Three large modern buildings, good 
equipment, gymnasium, laboratories, _li- 
brary, etc. Training School with all grades 
and 800 pupils. Large faculty of specialists. 
250 students in Normal Courses 


TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE FOR 
FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


TWO-YEAR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
COURSE 


TWO-YEAR COURSES IN HOUSEHOLD, 
MANUAL AND RURAL ARTS 


FOUR-YEAR REGULAR NORMAL COURSE 
FOR TWO-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATES AND TEACHERS HOLDING STATE 
CERTIFICATES 


Tuition Free. Living Expenses Very Low. For 
Catalog and Information, address 


JULIAN A BURRUSS, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND SANITATION 


FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS EXCLUSIVELY 








A product of unequalled quality and excellence in its special line. Complying in every respect 
with the Virginia School Laws. 


MAXIMUM RESULTS WITH MINIMUM COSTS 


In successful operation or course of installation in one or more schoo! buildings at Alexan- 
dria, Amelia, Appomattox, Beaver Dam, Canton, N C., Columbia, S C., Charlottesville, Cherry- 
dale, Chester, Clarendon Danville, Disputanta, Elk Creek, East Radford, Fort Myer Heights, 
Galax, Harrisonburg, Highland Park, Highland Springs, Hurricane, Hume, Laurel Lexington, 
Louisa, Lincoln, Manassas, Max Meadows, Mechanic-ville, Mineral, Middietown, Montvale, 
Newberry, S. C., Newport. Newport News, Norfolk County, Petersburg. Radford, Richmond, 
Roanoke South Boston, Strasburg, Tazewell, Varina, Wakefield, Waverly, West Alexandria 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 





AMERICAN HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Ine. 


1007-08 Mutual Building RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








A SUMMER NORMAL FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
ee 


Christiansburg Industrial Institute 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VIRGINIA 


In choosing a place where one may attend a Summer Institute with profit there are many things to be 
taken into consideration. 1. You want to know if the instructors are capable and congenial. 2. You want 
to be sure that what is to be taught is what you need. 3. You want to find out whether the place isattractive— 
whether or not study will be an irksome burden or a pleasurable past-time.. You are spending your money to 
benefit yourself and you have a right to make sure on these points before you decide where you will go. 

We believe the Christiansburg Summer Normal will come as near filling the bill as any place that you may 
select in the State. : 

Our teachers are capable. They are men and women whose names stand high in educational affairs of 
the State. That they are congenial is evidenced by the many expressions made by teachers in attendance at the 
Christiansburg Normal during the past three years. 

If you are seeking to make yourself proficient in the branches to be taught in the schools of Virginia, 
Christiansbu:g is the place for you. Weare teaching the subjects acc rding to the outline sent out by the State 
Board of Examiners. Questions will be made up for the State Examination in accordance with this outline. 

3. Is it pleasant at Christiansburg? Imagine what it must be in a section where the altitude is 3000 feet above 
the sea; where it is known to have snowed in May: where during the hottest July weather the temperature is never 
uncomfortable, where light wraps are always necessary inthe evenings and b ankets required at night. In such 
a place study isadelight Weare right up in the mountains. From the windows of our buildings one may look 
over a stretch of country into four counties. 

Theschool is on the main line of the Norfolk and Western Railroad between Radford and Roanoke. We get 
the advantage of sixteen passenger trains a day overthe N. & W. About three miles away is the Virginia Railroad 
which is connected with the town by the Virzinia Anthracite Railway. 

For convenience of location, for beauty of surroundings, for capable instruction, for moderate cost consis- 
tent with advantages offered, Christiansburg has no superior. 





—————- FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


E. A LONG Conductor, - - CAMBRIA, Va 








Last year many of the counties refunded the tuition paid by their teachers who attended the Summer Normal at Christiansburg 
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IMPORTANT WARNING 


TO THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND TRUSTEES OF VIRGINIA, NORTH 
CAROLINA AND OTHER STATES: 


I am the SOLE owner of VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD, under 


the protection of certificate #68975, issued by the United 
States Patent Office. 

The process of the complete manufacture of VIRGOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD is known only to me. 

My entire output is sold through the VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY, OF RICHMONND, VA., with the understanding that 
it shall be sold direct to the school officials, so that 
they may be assured of receiving the genuine article. 

‘I have had nearly forty years experience with the schools 
of the South and have noted many articles sold that were not 
suitable for this section of the country; one of the most im- 
portant--BLACKBOARDS. For this reason I perfected a great 
many school supplies especially adapted to our climate, 
among them VIRGOPLATE, which I claim is the only blackboard 
that will stand the changes of our variable climate and at 
the same time will not become slick or lose its velvety finish. 

School officials throughout the United States and for- 
eign countries recognize VIRGOPLATE as the very best black- 
board manufactured. It is being imitated and fraudulently 
offered in name and appearance. Therefore, I desire to espe- 
cially warn the school officials not to purchase VIRGOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD from any individual or firm other than the VIR- 
GINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. Others offering 
it for sale either by sample or circular are deceiving the 
public. I SHALL PROTECT THE USERS OF VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 
BY DUE PROCESS OF LAW. 

Respectfully, PRESTON BELVIN. 
































To the Superintendents and School Officials of Virginia, North Carolina and Other ‘States: 
GENTLEMEN — 


We have a contract with PRESTON BELVIN, the owner of VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD, 
secured by certificate issued by the United States Patent Office, for the SOLE AGENCY for the sale 





‘and distribution of VIRGOPLATE, which we sell direct to the consumer. 





No other individual or firm can furnish genuine VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS, and 
should they offer or ship any article of blackboard under the name of VIRGOPLATE, it would be 
a counterfeit. 

Our experience has demonstrated to us that VIRGOPLATE IS THE BEST BLACKBOARD 
MANUFACTURED. While we handle many other blackboards, none are equal to VIRGOPLATE. 
It stands without a peer under the variable climatic conditions of the Southern States. 














Very truly yours, 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Richmond, Va 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
cuiture, etc. 


Special short. courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Wilhamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School °° rmcnu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 





COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation.) 
TWO. YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 





For inforniation concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTTOT 


4 ’ i 
im it ' : ,.tit eee 
. 
: : 
\ ni ‘ | 
i eu ‘ ~ ‘ il exe 
t ot ol tit 2 ubordinatl It 
iance and force o i nat t y removing all extraneous 
ind casting each yout whate r his antecedent circumstances 
ywn individual responsibility It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 
ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEM LuM. This embraces the 


tudy of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe 


matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing 
| 
II] ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURS! Provision is made for | 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
ontinuous field and laberatory practice The department of engineering is | 
horoughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
il and minerabogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- | 
t i tion 
ITS DISTINCTIVE SYST1 )F INS UCTION : namely, the divid- | 
ng of classes into sections, whereby the students epesaltnrcee wigs Daas oe yp 
cl ures a share of the perso! ial attentior f the instructor. The suc- 
rf t lucational work ot tl hool turns largely on this method 

ITS ECONOMY. The expenses ar for Virginia cadets, $325 

idets, $165 a year. [his estimate includes tuition, board, aa 

f ashing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
iracte aia books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls | 
yw that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimateis | 

: cifit, and must be understood rage tor the entire tern 

, , eine ot mecessi1li he? | 


General —. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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State Normal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 





— by the State for the education of teachers 
and the preparation of Virginia women tor Virginia 
homes. 

Buildings and equipment new and modern in every respe ct. 

Large faculty of experienced experts. Students have practical 
experience and observation in the Public Schools of Fredericksburg. 

Graduates issued Virginia teacher’s certificates good anywhere 
in the State. 

Free tuition granted students who expect to teach in the public 
schools, 

Expenses moderate. 

First Session Begins September 26, 1911. 


information writ 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Ks Ks Ms Ke D oe nae ; 
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School Furniture # School Supplies 


The Line PAR EXCELLENCE 






MOST COMFORTABLE, STRONGEST 
AND MOST DURABLE DESK MADE 


Prompt Shipment. Quick Delivery. Low Freight Rates. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS. 














Old AM BOs 10° 1 4 6%." 
ga B Cm 7 43.8626 





Dominion 
Patent 
Ventilating 
and 
Heating 


System 


Crayons 
Erasers 


VIRGOPLATE 


OUR OWN PATENT 


THE BEST BLACKBOARD MADE 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Etc., Ete. 








Write for 
Complete 


Catalogue ; r ’ 
Slate, Slated Cloth and Other Blackboards. 





Virginia School yaaa. Supply Company 
Post-Office Box 474 . Office: 18 S. Ninth St. 
RICHMOND ' VIRGINIA 











UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
l, The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: ~~ y~ Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and ey Chemistry, Economies. Economie Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
maties. Philosophy, Publie Speaking, Physies, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the eleetive system the undergraduate can select any one of a Jarge number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science... 


Il, Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamenta! subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of origina! research. The graduate courses are intended ehbiefiy for 
those who desire to take the d of Master of Arts Master of Science. or Doetor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses, 


Il, Department of Engineering 


igh see courses lead to sean te Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Fogineering 
Large well-lighted : . Fulloutfit of Medd Inarumenis. vroughl uipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Smith and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
i mistry and Aséaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be yory were students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and istry. 


[¥V. Department of Law 


In this d t the course of study is distributed over three years An excellent special 
course is provi for students who cannot attend « full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts, 


V. Department of Medicine 


nized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medieal instruction in the environment ofan old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa apoE high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Biology, fumeonaile Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients. and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to al] Virginians, All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, bave been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 








TEXTS THAT TEACHERS LIKE 
ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 


GUNNISON AND HARLEY'S 











GUNNISON AND HARLEY'S 


The First Year of Latin Czesar’s Gallic War 


Prepares the pupil for his second year work in } The most superb edition of Cesar on the market 
Cesur better than any other first year book. ; to-day, beautifully printed and bound—really three 








books in one. 
' Instruetion based on Ceesar’s vocabulary and syn- 
tex. Gives thorough grounding in all the most ‘het Besides the text, there are 75 pages of prose com- 
portant grammatical forms, position and 63 pages of grammer—all that the pupil 






needs for second year Latin work. 


At the end of the year’s work the pupil has a vo- 
cabulary of 700 words from Ovsar and is thoroughly Btn, y OTiatesligus (a'ocdes enh tack oaitonaen 
ready to go oa with the study of The Gallic War. all Ye eebing to make an unrivalled edition. ) 


A School History of the United States 


' By HENRY ALEXANDER WHITE 


This book has been adopted for exclusive use in the first and second years of all high schools in Vir- 
aver It is enpareel, vivid, scientific in its presentation of causes and effecte—a history that inspires the 
truest patriotism. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY “yon, 
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PRESTON-STEVENS ARITHMETICS 
By DeFOREST A. PRESTON and EDWARD L. STEVENS 
Principal Public School No, 164, Brooklyn, New York Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC STANDARD ARITHMETIC 
{2mo Cloth xti+243 pages $.35 net i2mo Cloth xii+35! pages $.50 net 


Elementary Arithmetic is the first book of a series which offers a co 
course of arithmetic for elementary schools. It is intended for use by pupils of the third, 
fourth and fifth years, and can be used with little or no preparatory development on the part 
of the teacher. The Standard Arithmetic is complete in itself, and may be used 
in many schools throughout all the grades. 


The authors have taken into account the de- While the connection of topies and their 


mand for results which is so characteristic of the interdependence is made clear and strong, and 
present day. the whole subject woven into com fee A 
each new point has been treated tly in 


GBOO488 


The books appeal to the actual knowledge of topical plan of the old-time text-books and 


: 


children, and to the conditions of the average on 
’ ghly devel before it is woven into the 
echoolroom. ere fabric of the whole, 
These texts combine the re) modern 
a" in arithmetic, in shape for practical use, the cork aURaontip abeaiiie seein ae 
w 


retaining the power of the old-time books. dinary needs of life, and matter enough 


The books appeal to the actual knowledge of supplied to comply with the com 
children, and to the conditions of the average tional laws as found in most of the 
schoolroom. Union. 


The Macmillan Company #4 4~= 


W. S. GOOCH, Representative : University, Virginia, 
BOO008 200088 
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